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TO  THE  33rd  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA 

We  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Government.  The  Com- 
mission was  created  by  Chapter  185,  Laws  of  1951. 

The  report  is  the  result  of  some  24  meetings  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Most  of  these  meetings  were  for  three  days  each,  although 
some  were  held  over  longer  periods  of  time.  Task  forces  of  pri- 
vate citizens  functioned  for  the  commission  in  certain  areas  of 
government,  and  they  also  held  numerous  meetings. 

State  officers  and  employees  cooperated  fully  in  the  many 
calls  made  upon  them  for  information  and  counsel  by  commission 
and  task  force  members.  The  cooperation  and  support  of  Gover- 
nor John  W.  Bonner  was  deeply  appreciated.  , 

Section  1  of  Chapter  185,  Laws  of  1951  set  out  the  task  of  the 
commission  in  the  following  terms: 

"Section  1.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  act  to  provide 
for  a  thorough,  complete  and  constructive  study  and  re- 
view of  the  entire  organization  and  structure  of  state  gov- 
ernment in  Montana  and  of  every  department,  institution, 
board  and  other  agency  of  the  state  government  and  the 
functions  thereof  for  purpose  of  developing  and  recom- 
mending a  program  of  improvement  and  economy  which 
will  promote  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  state  govern- 
ment; to  review  and  analyze  the  various  activities,  func- 
tions, departments  and  boards  of  the  state  government  and 
recommend  the  consolidation,  reorganization  or  abolish- 
ment of  those  not  deemed  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  state." 

The  commission  held  closely  to  the  purpose  of  its  parent  sta- 
tute. It  did  not  from  the  start  conceive  of  itself  as  an  investi- 
gating committee,  and  the  approach  to  problems  of  state  govern- 
ment has  been  a  non-partisan  one  throughout.  It  is  our  hope  that 
further  considerations  of  this  nature  will  be  conducted  on  the 
same  basis. 

Inevitably  certain  areas  of  government  have  not  received  the 
attention  they  deserve,  due  to  limitations  of  time  and  staff. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  gratitude  to  those 
private  citizens  who  constituted  task  forces  in  certain  areas  of 
study. 


Their  names  will  appear  in  the  chapters  covering  their  subject 
matter. 

The  Commission  also  acknowledges  its  gratitude  to  its  execu- 
tive director,  Mr.  Frederick  B.  Gillette  for  his  able  and  faithful 
services,  and  to  the  many  citizens  of  Montana  who  experessed  so 
much  interest  and  support  toward  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission  took  advantage  of  the  fine  work  done  in  other 
states  as  such  work  had  application  to  Montana's  problems,  but 
the  report,  as  it  mut  be,  is  fitted  to  the  particular  needs  of  our 
own  state. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  this  work  has  been  worth  the 
effort.  We  believe  that  recommendations  of  the  Commission  will 
result  in  better  service  and  greater  economy  in  the  operations  of 
state  government.  It  has  been  a  privilege  to  participate  in  work 
that  can  be  of  value  to  the  people  of  Montana,  and  it  is  our  ear- 
nest hope  that  the  recommendations  in  this  report  will  merit  your 
support. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Glenn  H.  Larson 
E.  F.  McQuitty 
Melvin  E.  Magnuson 
John  J.  MacDonald 
William  R.  Mackay 
Winfield  E.  Page 
H.  A.  Tibbals 
Donovan  Worden 
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CHAPTER  ONE 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch 

A.    The  Governor  as  Chief  Executive: 

Section  5,  Article  VII  of  the  Constitution  of  Montana  reads: 

"The  supreme  executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be 
vested  in  the  governor,  who  shall  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed." 

The  framers  of  the  constitution  recognized  that  this  grant  of 
power  created  the  necessity  for  certain  safeguards,  since  they  pro- 
vided, in  Section  20,  Article  VII,  that  the  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  and  attorney  general  shall  constitute  a  board  of  examiners, 
with  power  to  examine  all  claims  against  the  state,  except  salaries 
or  compensation  of  oflicers  fixed  by  law,  and  perform  such  other 
duties  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law. 

The  Reorganization  Commission  is  not  making  recommenda- 
tions which  would  require  amendment  to  the  constitution;  it  holds 
to  the  constitutional  view  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  the  policy 
body  of  the  state  government;  and  its  recommendations  seek  to 
implement  the  authority  of  the  Governor  to  carry  out  the  policies 
forged  in  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

The  executive  office  of  the  Governor  is  the  focal  point  for 
better  management  in  state  government.  This  is  a  matter  of  in- 
stitutions, rather  than  of  personalities.  No  organization  of  such  size 
as  the  state  government  can  be  effectively  managed  except  through 
a  single  office  where  department  heads  can  regularly  meet  and  re- 
port, and  where  inter-departmental  and  government-wide  prob- 
lems can  be  finally  resolved.  No  other  office  than  that  of  Gov- 
ernor fits  such  a  description. 

The  Reorganization  Commission  noted  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Her- 
bert Hoover  in  the  first  report  of  the  Commission  on  Organization 
of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Federal  Government: 

"In  this  part  of  its  report,  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Government  deals 
with  the  essentials  of  effective  organization  of  the  executive 
branch.     Without  these  essentials,  all  other  steps  to  im- 
prove organization  and  management  are  doomed  to  failure. 

"The  President,  and  under  him  his  chief  lieutenants, 
the  department  heads  must  be  held  responsible  and  ac- 
countable to  the  people  and  the  Congress  for  the  conduct 
of  the  executive  branch. 
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"Responsibility  and  accountability  are  impossible  with- 
out authority — the  power  to  direct.  The  exercise  of  au- 
thority is  impossible  without  a  clear  line  of  command  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom,  and  a  return  line  of  responsibility 
and  accountability  from  the  bottom  to  the  top. 

"The  wise  exercise  of  authority  is  impossible  without 
the  aid  which  staff  institutions  can  provide  to  assemble 
facts  and  recommendations  upon  which  judgement  may  be 
made  and  to  supervise  and  report  upon  the  execution  of 
decisions. 

"The  definite  authority  at  the  top,  a  clear  line  of  au- 
thority from  top  to  bottom,  and  adequate  staff  aids  to  the 
exercise  of  authority  do  not  exist.  Authority  is  diffused, 
lines  of  authority  are  confused,  staff  services  are  insuf- 
ficient. Consequently  responsibility  and  accountability  are 
impaired." 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  pertinence  to  Montana's  state 
government. 

It  is  an  inescapable  fact  that  the  people  of  Montana  hold  the 
Governor  responsible  for  state  administration.  When  dissatisfac- 
tion arises  with  any  state  agency,  it  is  the  Governor  to  whom  the 
public  looks  for  corrective  action.  The  public  makes  a  reality  of 
those  terms  of  the  constitution  which  specify  that  the  supreme 
executive  power  of  the  state  shall  be  vested  in  the  Governor,  and 
it  expects  him  to  carry  out  the  charge  of  seeing  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed. 

A  primary  rule  of  administration  is  that  authority  must  be 
commensurate  with  responsibility.  Responsibility  and  performance 
are  both  weakened  when  responsibility  does  not  carry  with  it 
sufficient  power  to  accomplish  the  job. 

Weakening  of  the  Governor's  position  as  the  state's  chief  ad- 
ministrative officer  has  taken  at  least  four  main  directions: 

(1)  Failure  to  give  the  Governor  general  powers  of  direction 
and  supervision  over  state  administration. 

(2)  Corollary  to  this  has  been  the  granting  of  administrative 
powers  to  a  multi-headed  executive — the  state  board  of 
examiners.  The  Governor  bears  public  responsibility  for 
administration  of  legislative  policies  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  yet  he  has  not  been  given  the  authority  to  full- 
fill  that  responsibility.  The  other  two  members  of  the  state 
board  of  examiners — the  Attorney  General  and  Secretary 
of  State — have  little  if  any  responsibility  in  the  public 
mind  for  administration  of  state  affairs,  but  nonetheless 
possess  the  management  authority. 
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(3)  Growth  in  the  number  of  state  agencies  to  the  point  that 
supervision  and  direction  become  difficult. 

(4)  The  use  of  boards  and  commissions  with  long,  overlapping 
terms. 

When  the  State  of  New  York  began  its  reorganization  efforts, 
Alfred  E.  Smith,  who  was  then  Governor,  made  a  series  of  ob- 
servations that  legislators  and  other  citizens  of  Montana  could  well 
ponder: 

"The  people  of  this  State  think  that  the  Governor  has 
control  over  administration.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  is  con- 
stantly being  charged  with  responsibility  for  adminis- 
trative activities  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The  voters 
of  this  State  should  ask  themselves  (this)  question:  How 
can  a  Governor  be  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
over  150  agencies  scattered  all  over  the  State  and  directed 
by  boards,  commissions,  and  individuals  whom  the  Gover- 
nor in  most  cases  does  not  appoint  and  cannot  remove?" 

In  Montana  the  Governor  is  held  responsible,  but  all 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  responsibilities  are  not  clearly 
delegated  to  him. 

1.  Distribution   of  Responsibilities   and   Powers   between   the 
Governor  and  the  State  Board  of  Examiners: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  makes  herewith,  as  set  out  in 
the  attached  chart,  a  number  of  recommendations  concerning  trans- 
fer of  administrative  responsibilities  and  powers  from  the  State 
Board  of  Examiners  to  the  Governor.  In  addition,  certain  proposed 
duties  relating  to  personnel  administration,  fiscal  control,  and 
automobile  acquisition  and  use  are  set  out.  These  are  marked  by 
asterisks  to  show  they  are  not  statutory  duties  at  present  in  exis- 
tence, and  that  legislation  is  being  drafted  for  presentation  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  to  effect  the  recommendations.  Duties  not 
marked  by  asterisks  are  those  presently  the  responsibility  of  the 
State  Board  of  Examiners,  and  legislation  is  being  drafted  recom- 
mending transfer  of  those  duties  to  the  Governor.  The  chart 
follows  on  page  four. 

2.  The  Use  of  Commissions  in  Montana  Government: 

There  are  over  100  commissions  and  boards  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Montana  government.  Some  of  these  commissions  are 
too  small  to  justify  their  continuance  as  separate  entities,  and 
should  be  brought  within  major  departments  functioning  in  the 
particular  area  of  government  common  to  both. 
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In  general,  however,  the  commission  tradition  is  very  strong 
in  Montana  government.  This  strength  grows  from  the  sound 
ground  of  citizen  interest,  and  citizen  willingness  to  participate 
in  state  government.  Some  commission  members  bring  years  of 
experience  and  judgment  to  their  tasks,  qualities  which  no  single 
administrator,  however  qualified  or  zealous,  could  match. 

The  use  of  citizen  commissions  affords  the  counsel  and  judge- 
ment of  many  of  the  state's  most  able  citizens  on  matters  of  policy. 
Such  use  provides  a  quality  of  supervision  in  many  instances  which 
the  state  could  not  possibly  attract  on  any  full-time  paid  basis. 
The  Reorganization  Commission  does  not  believe  it  is  possible  nor 
reasonable  to  recommend  a  single,  fixed  policy  on  the  amount  of 
citizen  participation  on  state  boards  and  commissions.  Citizen- 
sharing  in  the  leadership  of  certain  agencies  of  the  state  govern- 
ment is  a  "must"  of  governmental  administration.  The  state  as  a 
whole  has  gained  so  much  through  the  functioning  of  some  of  these 
boards  and  commissions  that  the  Commission  strongly  supports 
their  continuance,  with  the  important  proviso  that  such  continuation 
must  be  within  the  framework  of  full  budget  control  from  the 
Legislative  Assembly  and  adequate  administrative  direction  from 
the  chief  executive  in  carrying  out  the  administrative  policies  es- 
tablished by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Commissions  in  the  state  government  have  certain  effects, 
however,  which  should  be  carefully  weighed.  Overlapping  terms 
of  commission  members  force  one  Governor  to  live  under  the 
shadow  of  his  predecessor  and  in  turn,  cast  his  sha'dow  over  his 
successor.  The  people  change  Governors  for  reasons  of  policy, 
and  commissions  are  in  a  position  to  thwart  accomplishment  of  the 
objectives  sought  by  the  citizens.  When  commissions  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  Governor,  or  worse,  openly  antagonistic,  state  ad- 
ministration in  that  area  of  government  becomes  irresponsible,  and 
the  result  is  the  rise  of  independent  islands  of  authority. 

Certain  commissions  of  state  government,  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Reorganization  Commission,  stand  in  a  particularly  close  re- 
lationship to  the  Governor,  in  that  they  provide  much  of  the  record 
upon  which  his  administration  must  stand  or  fall.  On  these  com- 
missions, the  Reorganization  Commission  recommends  that  the 
membership  be  bi-partisan,  with  a  board  majority  composed  of 
representation  from  the  party  of  the  Governor.  The  argument  is 
sometimes  raised  against  appointment  on  a  bi-partisan  basis,  that 
it  injects  "politics"  into  commission  membership.  The  best  answer 
to  such  an  argument  is  that  when  appointments  are  not  made  on 
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a  bi-partisan  basis,  boards  and  commissions  are  often  composed  of 
members  entirely  from  one  party,  which  is  the  ultimate  in 
"politics." 

(a)  Recommendation: 

That  the  Highway  Commission  and  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare be  five-member  boards,  serving  four-year  terms,  with 
senatorial  confirmation.  The  terms  of  three  of  these  boards' 
members  should  concide  with  the  term  of  the  Governor,  with 
the  terms  of  the  two  remaining  members  to  expire  during  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  during  the 
Governor's  term.  These  terms  should  expire  during  the  session, 
so  that  names  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  acted  upon 
before  adjournment.  On  these  two  boards,  no  more  than  three 
members  should  be  from  the  same  political  party.* 

(b)  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion Conunission  be  appointed  by  and  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Governor,  upon  confirmation  by  the  Senate.  The  two 
other  board  members  shall  be  selected  by  the  Governor  from 
each  political  party,  to  serve  for  terms  of  four  years,  with  sena- 
torial confirmation.  Exclusive  of  the  chairman,  terms  of  each 
member  should    expire  every  two  years.* 

(c)  The  State  Board  of  Health  is  now  required  by  statute 
to  meet  quarterly.  In  an  era  when  public  health  programs  had 
not  assumed  their  present  financial  and  social  scope,  quarterly 
meetings  were  probably  adequate  to  offer  a  sufficiently  in- 
formed supervision  of  operations.  That  is  no  longer  true.  When 
an  important  and  powerful  board  is  required  to  meet  only 
quarterly,  so  much  discretion  is  lodged  in  the  administrator 
that  he  in  effect  becomes  a  top  state  policy  officer. 

Recommendation: 

That  this  important  board  be  required  by  law  to  meet  at 
least  six  times  yearly  in  order  to  provide  desired  supervision.* 

B.     CREATION  OF  INTER-DEPARTMENTAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCILS: 

One  need  of  the  state  government  recognized  by  responsible 
officers  of  both  the  executive  and  legislative  branches  is  that  of 
better  coordination  between  departments  of  state  government  func- 
tioning in  the  same  broad  field.     Heads  of  these  agencies  should 

♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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be  encouraged  by  formal  action  of  the  legislature  to  take  a  "team- 
work" approach  to  their  common  problems. 

In  the  welfare,  health  and  institutional  field  there  are  many 
matters  of  common  concern,  including  personnel,  accounting,  pur- 
chasing and  housekeeping  functions,  problems  of  farm  management, 
collection  of  moneys,  and  treatment  of  patients  and  inmates. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resources  and  development,  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  of  the  close  relationship  between  policies  and 
activities  affecting  water  resources,  forestry,  land  management, 
state  parks,  fish  and  game  work,  and  highway  construction. 
Effective  conservation  and  development  require  coordination  of 
effort  and  policy  among  the  several  natural  resource  agencies. 
Prevention  and  control  of  water  pollution  and  floods  bear  directly 
upon  development  of  the  state's  fish  and  game  potentialities;  high- 
way construction  in  some  of  its  phases  bears  upon  fish  and  water 
resources;  and  forestry  management  practices  and  reforestation 
policies  are  important  in  flood  control,  erosion  prevention  and  soil 
conservation  work. 

In  the  field  of  agriculture  and  livestock,  the  Reorganization 
Commission  noted  a  number  of  interests  that  are  mutual  between 
the  various  agencies.  For  example,  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board 
has  certain  responsibilities  relating  to  regulation  and  inspection 
of  dairies,  while  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  division  de- 
voted to  the  regulation  of  the  sale,  manufacture  and  distribution  of 
dairy  products.  This  work  needs  careful  examination  by  the 
agencies  concerned  to  make  certain,  on  the  one  hand,  that  over- 
lapping is  avoided,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  no  gaps 
through  which  regulation  can  be  entirely  escaped.  The  Board  of 
Health  is  likewise  concerned  in  this  field,  since  milk  is  among  the 
foods  for  which  it  has  some  control  responsibility.  In  somewhat 
different  manner,  the  Milk  Control  Board  is  also  concerned,  al- 
though as  a  practical  matter  it  deals  with  the  same  people  affected 
by  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  has  wide  powers  in  con- 
nection with  the  movement  of  livestock  and  the  control  of  disease 
in  such  movement,  and  it  has  responsibility  for  matters  of  quaran- 
tine, condemnation  of  diseased  cattle,  and  dipping  requirements. 
The  Board  of  Health  also  has  a  vital  interest  in  these  matters  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  well-being.  The  Poultry  Improvement 
Board  is  another  whose  activities  need  close  coordination  with 
those  of  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board  and  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 
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Recommendation: 

That  there  be  created  three  inter-departmental  advisory 
councils;  one  for  welfare,  health,  and  institutions;  one  for 
natural  resources  and  development;  and  one  for  agriculture 
and  livestock.  Membership  of  the  welfare,  health,  and  institu- 
tional council  would  consist  of  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  Administrator  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  Warden  of  the  Montana  State  Prison,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Industrial  School,  Superintendent  of  the  Girls' 
Vocational  School,  President  of  the  Montana  State  Hospital, 
Superintendent  of  the  Montana  State  Training  School,  Super- 
intendent of  the  Montana  State  Orphans'  Home,  President  of 
the  Montana  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium,  President  of  the 
Montana  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  Supervisor  of 
the  Home  for  the  Senile  Aged,  and  the  State  Controller.* 

Membership  of  the  natural  resources  and  development 
council  would  consist  of  the  Commissioner  of  State  Lands  and 
Investments,  State  Game  Warden,  State  Forester,  Secretary  of 
the  Grass  Conservation  Commission,  State  Engineer,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Oil  Conservation  Board,  and  State  Highway 
Engineer.* 

Membership  of  the  agriculture  and  livestock  council  would 
include  the  Executive  Officer  of  the  Livestock  Commission, 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Livestock  Board,  Executive  Officer 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Milk  Control  Board,  and  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Poultry  Improvement  Board.* 

Each  of  these  councils  is  charged  with  electing  its  own  chair- 
man. Quarterly  meetings  are  specified,  but  can  be  called  more 
frequently  by  the  Governor.  The  councils  can  consider  problems 
common  to  the  agencies  represented  thereon,  and  may  report  and 
recommend  on  matters  which  the  Governor  may  bring  to  their 
attention.  In  addition,  they  are  to  make  studies  and  recommen- 
dations looking  toward  more  effective  coordination  of  their  work. 
Such  findings  and  recommendations  may  serve  as  the  basis  for 
legislative  proposals. 

C.     FURTHER  RECOMMENDATIONS  ON  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENT: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  makes  the  following  recom- 
mendations:* 

*Legislation  being  drafted. 
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(1)  THAT  the  Armory  Board  be  abolished,  and  the  duties 
thereof  transferred  to  the  Adjutant  General; 

(2)  THAT  the  Carey  Land  Act  Board  be  abolished,  and  the 
duties  thereof  transferred  to  the  State  Water  Conserva 
tion  Board; 

(3)  THAT  the  State  Planning  Board  be  abolished,  and  the 
duties  thereof  transferred  to  the  State  Water  Conserva- 
tion Board; 

(4)  THAT  a  succeeding  interim  legislative  committee,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  function,  undertake  a  thorough 
study  of  the  various  licensing  and  examining  boards; 

(5)  THAT  the  Hospital  Construction  Council  be  abolished, 
and  the  duties  thereof  transferred  to  the  Hospital  Advis- 
ory Council  Board; 

(6)  THAT  records,  property,  duties  and  personnel  of  the  GAR 
Custodian  be  transferred  to  the  State  Historical  Society; 

(7)  THAT  the  Russell  Memorial  Commission  be  abolished; 

(8)  THAT  the  State  Temperance  Commission  be  abolished, 
since  the  duties  thereof  are  now  performed  by  the  Nar- 
cotic Education  section  in  the  division  of  Public  Health 
Education  of  the  State  Board  of  Health; 

(9)  THAT  the  Forest  Lands  Advisory  Commission,  a  dormant 
^  Commission,  be  abolished; 

(10)  THAT  the  State  Park  Commission  be  abolished,  and  the 
duties  thereof  transferred  to  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion; 

(11)  THAT  the  regulation  of  oil  and  gas  wells  to  prevent  waste 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  regulations,  and  the  duties  in 
connection  therewith,  be  transferred  from  the  Board  of 
Railroad  Commissioners  to  the  Oil  Conservation  Board; 

(12)  THAT  the  Science  Commission  be  abolished,  and  records 
and    duties    thereof    transferred    to    the    State    Historical 

/         Society; 

(13)  THAT  the  Traffic  Advisory  Council  be  abolished,  and 
records  and  duties  thereof  be  transferred  to  the  Civil  De- 
fense Agency; 

(14)  THAT  the  Arbitration  and  Conciliation  Board,  a  dormant 
Board,  be  abolished. 
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MINORITY  REPORT 

At  the  first  November  meeting  of  the  Reorganization  Com- 
mission, which  began  on  November  12,  1952,  the  Reorganization 
Commission  considered  at  length  the  "Report  on  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  State  Government",  which  is  Chapter  I 
of  this  publication.  At  that  time  the  report  was  unanimously  ap- 
proved. 

One  of  the  specific  recommendations  approved  at  this  meet- 
ing read  as  follows: 

"Recommended: 

That  any  duties  of  the  Board  of  Food  Distributors,  relating 
to  pure  food  and  drug  enforcement,  be  transferred  to  the 
State  Board  of  Health." 

On  December  8,  1952,  the  Reorganization  Commission  voted  to 
reconsider  and  strike  this  recommendation  from  the  final  Com- 
mission report.  The  undersigned  Commission  member  dissented. 

The  statutory  assignment  of  pure  food  and  drug  enforcement 
duties  to  the  Board  of  Food  Distributors  is  a  flagrant  example  of 
unnecessary  duplication,  inasmuch  as  these  duties  had  been  as- 
signed to  the  State  Board  of  Health  twenty-eight  years  earlier. 
The  State  Board  of  Health  is  the  agency  charged  with  "general 
supervision  of  the  interests  and  health  and  life  ol  the  citizens  of 
the  state",  and  it  has  long  maintained  an  active  Food  and  Drug 
enforcement  division. 

The  Board  of  Food  Distributors  imposes  license  requirements 
upon  certain  commercial  establishments  ostensibly  in  the  interests 
of  pure  food  ano  drug  enforcement.  However,  the  Board  of  Food 
Distributors  has  no  staff  for  the  enforcement  of  pure  food  and 
drug  standards. 

The  Board  of  Food  Distributors  is  ex-officio  the  Montana 
Trade  Commission,  and  as  the  Montana  Trade  Commission,  its 
chief  function  is  enforcement  of  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  Act. 
Moneys  collected  by  the  Board  of  Food  Distributors  for  protection 
of  the  public  through  pure  food  and  drug  inspection  are  actually 
diverted  to  enforce  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  Act. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  statutes  assign  pure  food  and 
drug  enforcement  duties  to  two  distinct  agencies — the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  Board  of  Food  Distributors —  and   (2)   the  Board 
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of  Food  Distributors  uses  licensing  requirements  under  pure  food 
and  drug  enforcement  powers  to  collect  fees  for  the  financing  of 
an  unrelated  activity — enforcement  of  the  Fair  Trades  Practices 
Act — it  is  the  belief  of  the  undersigned  Commission  member  that 
any  and  all  statutory  duties  of  the  Board  of  Food  Distributors  re- 
lating to  pure  food  and  drug  enforcement  should  be  repealed,  and 
an  appropriation  request  should  be  submitted  to  the  Legislative 
Assembly  by  the  Montana  Trade  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
enforcement  of  the  Fair  Trade  Practices  Act. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  A.  Tibbals 
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CHAPTER  TWO 
Personnel  Administration 

A.     GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  appointed  a  sub-committee 
on  personnel  administration  consisting  of  Senator  E.  F.  McQuitty 
of  Wheatland  County,  and  Representative  Winfield  E.  Page  of 
Missoula  County. 

Senator  McQuitty  and  Representative  Page  appointed  a  task 
force  of  three  men  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity.  These  three 
men  were  Mr.  John  B.  Taylor  of  Missoula,  former  Assistant  Re- 
gional Forester  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  in  charge  of  per- 
sonnel; Ralph  F.  Kitchingman,  Colonel,  U.S.A.F.,  retired,  of  Great 
Falls,  and  Mr.  Ralph  W.  Klee,  Personnel  Director,  Manufacturing 
Division,  Carter  Oil  Company,  Billings. 

In  setting  out  th6  problems  for  the  task  force,  the  sub-com- 
mittee emphasized  that  the  state  is  one  of  the  larger  employers  in 
Montana,  with  over  four  thousand  employees.  The  types  of  em- 
ployees cover  many  categories  of  industrial,  white-collar  and  pro- 
fessional employment.  Pay  of  employees  constitutes  a  significant 
percentage  of  the  state's  total  expenditures. 

The  sub-committee  pointed  out  the  importance  of  getting  and 
retaining  competent  personnel,  without  which  the  state's  services 
cannot  be  well  performed,  nor  its  funds  well  expended,  and  without 
which  even  a  fair  approach  to  efficiency  in  conduct  of  public  busi- 
ness cannot  be  had. 

The  task  force  concluded  it  was  their  job  to  determine  if  the 
factors  necessary  to  getting  and  holding  the  right  people  are  pre- 
sent in  Montana  government. 

These  factors  were  considered  to  be:  1)  proper  working  con- 
ditions; 2)  good  organization  for  personnel  administration,  and 
3)  incentives  to  performance. 

The  functioning  of  any  organization  is  based  on  its  use  of 
men  and  money.  In  terms  of  government,  men  mean  personnel, 
and  money  means  budgeting.  No  private  business  or  governmental 
unit  can  escape  responsibility  for  management  of  its  personnel 
and  money,  although  every  business  and  governmental  unit  may 
not  apply  the  terms  "personnel  administration"  and  "budgeting" 
to  those  management  functions. 
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The  task  force  found  little  formal  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  personnel  administration  in  state  government.  The  only 
formal  personnel  agency  is  the  Merit  System  Council.  This  Coun- 
cil was  established  in  1940  in  accordance  with  federal  law  for  the 
purpose  of  serving  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  and  the  Mental  Hygiene  Clinic.  Slightly  over  ten  per  cent 
of  the  state's  employees  are  covered  by  the  Merit  System. 

The  task  force  met  with  eight  major  agencies  of  state  govern- 
ment over  a  period  of  four  months.  Some  of  these  agencies,  such 
as  the  Highway  Department  and  Liquor  Control  Board  are  large 
employers  in  state  government.  Others,  such  as  the  Livestock 
Commission,  State  Auditor's  office,  and  Highway  Patrol  have  per- 
sonnel problems  of  special  significance. 

B.     THE  FUNCTIONS   OF  PUBLIC   PERSONNEL   AMINISTRA- 
TION: 

The  task  force  sought  to  avoid  elaborate  statements  of  goals  of 
personnel  administration.  It  believed  those  goals  could  be  set  out 
as  follows:  1)  define  every  job,  2)  fill  every  job  with  a  qualified 
person,  and  3)  establish  a  compensation  plan.  To  do  this,  the  task 
force  concluded  that  there  must  be  a  personnel  agency  organized 
along  politically  responsible  lines.  Such  an  agency  must  have  free- 
dom to  establish  reasonable  rules  and  regulations;  to  set  out  in- 
centive policies;  to  concern  itself  with  accurate  job  classification, 
and  wage  and  salary  administration  in  the  interest  of  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  all  employees;  and  it  should  not  set  up  barriers 
to  removal  of  the   incompetent,   insubordinate,   and   incompatible. 

A  proper  personnel  system  requires  that  employees  be  chosen 
on  their  ability,  that  they  be  treated  fairly,  and  that  the  deserving 
among  them  be  promoted.  The  activities  of  state  government,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  task  force,  are  not  likely  to  diminish  and  both 
the  task  force  and  Commission  found  it  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  importance  of  getting  and  retaining  the  best  personnel  avail- 
able. 

C      A  CENTRAL  PERSONNEL  AGENCY: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  favors  creation  of  a  central 
personnel  agency.  It  does  not  want  this  agency  to  function  as  a 
directing  agency,  but  as  a  staff  aid  to  the  operating  departments. 
This  agency  will  remove  a  scattered  work  load  from  the  various  de- 
partments.    A   central   personnel   agency,   headed   by   a   qualified 
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director,  is  the  first  step  in  personnel  administration.  Such  an 
agency  can  emphasize  certain  fundamental  practices.  It  can  bring 
employment  opportunities  to  the  attention  of  people  who  are  not 
being  reached.  It  can  not  do  this  entirely  by  itself;  operating  de- 
partments should  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  own  leads.  The 
central  agency  can  lead  the  way,  however.  With  this  goal  in  mind, 
it  can  develop  examining  procedures. 

A  central  personnel  agency  is  in  the  best  position  to  develop 
position  classifications.  The  state  now  has  no  well-defined  classi- 
fication of  positions.  Many  positions  with  the  same  duties  are 
called  by  different  titles  and  have  varied  salary  ranges.  Other 
positions  have  the  same  title  but  the  duties  are  dissimilar. 

From  the  position  classifications,  the  central  agency  is  able  to 
develop  pay  scales.  Such  pay  scales  should  be  developed  in  the 
light  of  what  is  paid  for  comparable  employment  elsewhere,  in 
the  light  of  employee  needs,  and  in  the  light  of  the  state's  ability 
to  pay.  Pay  rates  in  state  government  are  now  determined  by  a 
variety  of  methods,  and  by  a  large  number  of  administrativve 
authorities  acting  in  their  own  behalf.  Outside  of  the  Merit  Sys- 
tem Council,  there  is  no  real  classification  within  the  state  service. 
The  result  of  this  lack  of  a  working  base  is  usually  a  blanket  pay 
adjustment  across  the  state  service  when  the  Legislative  Assembly 
meets.  This  blanket  pay  adjustment  is  wasteful  and  serves  to 
perpetuate  and  intensify  inequities. 

The  Commission  wants  the  central  personnel  office  to  develop 
performance  standards  for  common  skills  and  for  use  in  objective 
rating  of  employees,  as  well  as  for  use  in  budgeting  and  cost  ac- 
counting. , 

D.     FUNCTIONS  AND  ACTIVITIES: 

The  Commission  wants  the  personnel  agency  to  undertake 
certain  activities.  These  activities  are  three  in  a  nature:  1)  As 
sistance  to  the  operating  departments;  2)  Research  in  the  field  of 
personnel  policies  and  procedures,  and  3)  Administration  of  certain 
plans  and  procedures  that  cannot  be  more  efficiently  handled  with- 
in the  operating  departments. 

1.  Assistance  to  Operating  Departments: 

Progressive  personnel  administration  in  private  business  re- 
cognizes the  importance  of  discovering  personnel  needs  of  the 
operating  departments,  and  of  calling  upon  the  personnel  agency 
for  services.  Good  personnel  offices  develop  policies,  practices 
and  standards  which  aid  the  department  supervisors  in  the  ef- 
fective management  of  personnel  matters. 
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2.  Research: 

Some  private  firms  have  advised  the  Commission  that  the 
human  problems  of  industry  are  more  complex  and  numerous 
than  the  physical  problems.  Some  industries  report  that  failure 
to  learn  how  to  meet  labor  problems  eats  up  the  profits  that  tech- 
nical research  can  provide.  There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  Mon- 
tana government  which  show  the  need  for  personnel  research. 
For  instance,  the  Commission  and  its  task  force  were  hampered 
in  their  work  because  there  are  no  collected  and  classified  sta- 
tistics from  which  judgments  can  be  formed  as  to  causes  of  turn- 
over. When  turnover  in  clerical  staff  runs  as  high  as  100  per 
cent  per  year,  as  it  has  in  some  departments,  and  when  each  re- 
placement may  cost  the  state  anywhere  from  ten  to  several  hundred 
dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  reductions  in  turnover  can  result  in  sig- 
nificant savings.  The  central  personnel  agency  should  detail  causes 
of  turnover.  The  are  many  questions  concerning  turnover.  The 
wrong  kind  of  people  may  be  hired.  The  right  kind  of  people  may 
be  working  under  the  wrong  conditions.  Supervision  may  enter 
the  picture.  Training  for  the  work  may  be  inadequate.  At  present, 
there  are  no  answers  to  these  questions;  there  are  only  "curb- 
stone" opinions. 

Wages  are  another  area  in  which  research  is  needed.  Some 
departments  complain  they  cannot  compete  with  private  em- 
ployers. Some  private  employers  complain  they  cannot  compete 
with  state  agencies.  Some  state  agencies  complain  they  cannot 
compete  with  other  agencies  of  the  same  state  government.  No 
one  really  knows  what  the  state's  position  is  so  far  as  the  wage 
scales  relate  to  private  employment  or  to  state  employment  in 
comparable  states  or  to  agencies  of  the  same  state  government. 

In  some  large  private  industries,  management  analysis  is  a 
division  of  the  personnel  department.  This  division  concerns  it- 
self with  causes  of  turnover,  absenteeism,  ratio  of  clerical  to  tech- 
nical and  administrative  employees,  and  analysis  and  elimination 
of  duplicating  activities. 

3.  Administration: 

Under  this  heading  fall  most  of  the  activities  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  constituting  the  work  of  a  central  personnel  agency. 
These  include  the  following: 

(a.)     Position  Classification: 

In  speaking  of  "position  classification,"  the  Commission  means 
the  process  of  finding  out  what  different  kinds  or  classes  of  posi- 
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tions  there  are  in  the  state  service.  This  should  be  followed  by 
a  systematic  recording  of  the  classes  found  and  of  the  particular 
positions  found  to  be  of  each  class.  When  sufficient  facts  are  at 
hand  to  warrant  making  a  decision,  every  position  should  be  al- 
located to  the  appropriate  class.  Each  class  will  then  consist  of 
all  positions,  regardless  of  departmental  location,  that  are  suf- 
ficiently alike  in  duties  and  responsibilities  to  be  called  by  the 
same  descriptive  title,  to  be  accorded  the  same  pay  scale  under 
like  conditions,  and  to  require  substantially  the  same  qualifica- 
tions. 

Department  heads  interviewed  by  the  task  force  and  Com- 
mission raised  objections  to  some  aspects  of  a  merit  system,  which 
the  Commission  shares,  but  all  agreed  on  the  necessity  for  a  well- 
defined  classification  of  positions  within  state  government.  The 
statements  of  numerous  department  heads  and  executives  on  this 
subject  are  a  part  of  the  Commission's  files. 

The  Commission  believes  that  lack  of  a  classification  system 
impairs  administration  in  state  government  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons: 

(1)  The  lack  of  uniform  titles  and  an  accurate  statement  of 
duties  makes  it  particularly  difficult  for  the  Legislative 
Assembly  to  control  expenditures,  of  which  those  for  per- 
sonal services  are   of  major  importance. 

(2)  This  same  lack  makes  it  difficult  for  administrative  of- 
ficials and  budget  officers  to  carry  out  their  responsi- 
bilities for  the  planning  of  expenditures,  since  they  have 
no  uniform  base  from  which  to  work,  so  far  as  personal 
services  expenditures  are  concerned. 

(3)  The  present  lack  of  system  makes  impossible  the  uniform 
and  fair  treatment  of  all  employees  in  respect  to  pay. 

(4)  The  present  lack  of  system  weakens  the  state's  ability  to 
secure   and   retain   competent  workers. 

(b.)     Salary  and  Wage  Administration: 

In  referring  to  "salary  and  wage  administration,"  the  Com- 
mission means  a  pay  plan  by  which  positions,  as  previously  ar- 
ranged under  a  classification  plan,  are  evaluated  by  classes  in 
relation  to  one  another,  by  which  scales  of  pay  are  specified  for 
each  class  of  positions,  and  which  is  governed  by  a  set  of  rules 
authorizing  and  controlling  changes  in  the  pay  of  incumbents  of 
a  class  of  positions.  The  popular  slogan  best  describing  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  a  pay  plan  is  "equal  pay  for  equal  work."  Prop- 
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erly  prepared  and  administered,  it  is  designed  to  correct  inequit- 
able salaries  paid  to  persons  in  different  departments  who  hold 
positions  of  similar  difficulty  and  responsibility. 

There  is  no  pay  plan  which  can  serve  as  a  definite  expression 
of  fiscal  policy  to  employment.  There  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
translating  a  department's  iobs  into  dollars.  This  is  a  severe 
handicap  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  the  consideration  of  ap- 
propriations. There  is  no  basis  for  the  equitable  control  of  salary 
adjustments  of  individuals,  individual  positions,  or  single  classes 
of  positions,  outside  the  merit  system. 

The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  state  as  an  employer 
has  many  of  the  same  problems  as  other  employers.  It  has  the 
problem  of  paying  wages  that  are  satisfactory  to  the  public,  the 
employees,  and  other  employers  in  the  state.  So  far  as  possible, 
a  wage  policy  should  satisfy  these  three  gioups.  Good  personnel 
administration  should  find  out  what  these  groups  want,  in  specific 
figures.  The  public  in  general  wants  the  best  government  it  can 
get  for  the  least  money.  This  does  not  mean  sub-standard  wages, 
but  it  means  that  qualified  employees  should  be  paid  at  a  rate 
about  equal  to  the  market  rate.  The  employee  wants  wages  at 
least  equal  to  the  market  rate  and  anything  higher  than  that  is 
a  windfall  to  him.  Other  employers  in  the  community  and  state 
want  governmental  wages  to  conform  to  local  rates  and  in  any  case, 
not  higher.  About  the  only  reasonably  satisfactory  policy  is  to  pay 
wages  that  are  about  equal  to  prevailing  rates  for  the  same  work 
or  for  work  that  requires  comparable  skills. 

The  Commission  was  in  no  position  to  find  the  answers  to  this 
problem.  It  is  important,  however,  that  answers  be  found.  The 
Commission  believes  that  relative  wages  are  very  significant  in 
affecting  employee  morale.  Where  employee  moral  is  affected,  it  is 
a  fair  conclusion  that  effort  is  also  affected.  An  employee  who 
knows  that  similar  jobs  elsewhere  pay  more  than  his  own  is  less 
likely  to  be  a  satisfied  and  satisfactory  employee  than  one  under  a 
more  equitable  system.  Position  classification  and  wage  adminis- 
tration require  a  great  deal  of  effort,  because  it  is  not  simple  to 
rate  job  duties  and  responsibilities,  and  then  allocate  rates  of  pay 
based  on  duties  and  responsibilities.  The  Commission  believes, 
however,  that  the  state  government  has  lagged  in  this  field. 

The  Commission  has  in  its  files  an  analysis  of  salaries  paid 
in  Montana  state  agencies  for  various  classes  of  positions.  It  has 
the  salaries  of  twenty  selected  heads  of  small  agencies,  and  pro- 
gram directors  in  larger  departments,  salaries  for  field  men  from 
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various  departments,  salaries  of  bookkeepers,  cashiers  and  similar 
employees  from  various  departments,  and  the  salaries  of  profes- 
sional workers. 

There  is  considerable  disparity  in  rates  of  pay  for  like  work 
between  the  various  departments.  There  is  a  closer  approach  to 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  between  agencies  within  the  merit  sys- 
tem than  in  those  agencies  outside  it,  but  even  within  the  merit 
system,  there  is  more  disparity  than  should  exist. 

Agency  heads  interviewed  all  expressed  dissatisfaction  with 
the  lack  of  standardized  wage  and  salary  administration.  Each 
pointed  to  other  departments  of  the  state  government  as  being 
in  a  preferred  position  in  this  matter. 

(c.)     Work-Load  Analysis: 

This  is  the  determination  of  the  volume  of  work,  and  the 
time  required  in  the  performance  of  such  work  necessary  to  ful- 
fill the  requirements  of  each  separate  department,  board  or  com- 
mission of  the  State  government,  and  the  grade  level  and  numbers 
of  employees  necessary  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  required 
of  each  department. 

(d.)     Recruitment  and  Selection: 

The  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  needs  to  be  uni- 
formity of  policy  in  matters  of  recruitment  and  selection. 

The  functions  of  recruitment  should  be  divided  between  the 
central  personnel  agency  and  the  operating  departments.  The 
central  agency  should  recruit  all  types  of  employees  who  are  com- 
mon to  more  than  one  operating  department,  such  as  typists,  steno- 
graphers, general  clerks,  bookkeepers,  unskilled  labor,  office 
machine  operators,  file  clerks  and  receptionists,  and  hospital  at- 
tendants, among  others.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  operating 
departments  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  particular  needs  as 
far  as  personnel  peculiar  to  their  work  is  concerned.  Scientific 
personnel  such  as  required  by  the  Board  of  Health,  agronomists, 
veterinarians,  engineers,  geologists  and  other  professional  groups 
can  be  contacted  by  the  agencies  concerned.  However,  such  indi- 
viduals should  be  brought  into  state  employment  under  regula- 
tions governing  selection  based  on  qualifications. 

At  present,  the  state's  recruitment  practices  are  on  an  unorgan- 
ized and  decentralized  basis.  It  is  not  uncommon  procedure  for  ap- 
plicants to  wander  from  one  state  office  to  another  in  search  of  a 
job. 

Agency  heads  interviewed  were  all  of  the  opinion  that  the 
state's  recruitment  practices  stand  in  need  of  correction. 
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(e.)     Promotion  and  Transfer: 

In  the  matter  of  promotion  and  transfer,  the  Commission 
noted  that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  qualified  employees  to 
advance  across  departmental  lines.  If  such  opportunity  were 
present,  it  would  mean  that  some  one  had  made  an  estimate  of 
future  vacancies  in  various  jobs  and  had  positive  knowledge  of 
vacancies  in  present  jobs.  This  of  course  presupposes  a  study  of 
jobs  to  determine  the  relationship  which  exists  between  them,  and 
some  kind  of  plan  for  selecting  the  appropriate  employees,  which 
would  involve  merit  rating.  It  would  necessitate  keeping  of  rec- 
ords and  reports  upon  which  information  of  transfers  and  pro- 
motions were  kept.  It  presupposes  that  there  would  be  a  unit  in 
the  state  government  upon  which  responsibility  for  the  execution 
of  this  promotion  and  transfer  plan  would  be  placed.  Promotion 
in  state  government  is  unsystematic.  The  results  that  accrue 
from  lack  of  a  promotion  system  take  some  of  the  following  as- 
pects: 

(1)  Absence  of  equal  opportunity  as  between  employees  in 
different  departments. 

(2)  Promotion  of  less  capable  over  more  capable  employees. 

(3)  Inadequate  opportunity  for  advancement  as  compared 
with  industry  or  well-organized  governmental  units,  with 
a  consequently  high  rate  of  turnover. 

(4)  A  lessening  of  initiative  on  the  part  of  employees. 

Promotion  in  the  state  government  is  usually  made  from  with- 
in departments  or  by  recruitment  from  outside  the  state  service. 
This  kind  of  restriction  jeopardizes  the  results  that  could  accrue 
from  a  promotion  plan.  Limiting  promotions  to  those  who  are 
already  in  a  department  may  completely  deprive  employees  in 
small  departments  of  chances  for  advancement  merely  because 
there  are  no  higher  positions  within  their  respective  departments 
to  which  they  can  be  promoted.  It  happens  also  that  the  ex- 
perience and  ability  of  employees  within  the  smaller  depart- 
ments well  qualify  them  for  other  positions  of  higher  pay  in  other 
departments  of  the  state  government.  At  the  same  time,  em- 
ployees in  other  and  larger  departments  who  are  less  well  qual- 
ified may  advance  more  rapidly. 

(f.)     Service  Rating: 

By  "service  rating,"  the  Commission  means  the  act  of  esti- 
mating the  relative  worth  of  employees  in  order  to  determine 
the  rewards  that  should  be  given  or  withheld  each  employee.     A 
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reliable  index  of  employee  performance  on  the  job  can  be  of  value 
as  a  basis  for  promotion.  The  Commission  recognizes  it  may  not 
always  be  true  that  good  performance  in  a  current  position  means 
equally  good  performance  in  a  more  responsible  position,  but  it 
also  feels  that  performance  on  the  job  reveals  information  re- 
garding work  habits,  attitudes,  ability  to  get  on  with  others,  and 
related  factors  that  cannot  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Performance 
records  are  also  valuable  in  connection  with  other  changes  in  em- 
ployee status,  transfers,  separations,  and  so  on.  Performance  on 
the  job  may  not  be  the  only  relevant  factor,  but  the  Commission 
feels  it  is  hard  to  justify  decisions  that  do  not  at  least  consider 
the  employee's  performance.  It  is  felt  that  service  rating  in  the 
state  government  should  serve  some  major  purposes: 

(1)  A  basis  for  pay  increases. 

(2)  Improvement  in  supervision.  Service  rating  will  not 
automatically  produce  good  supervision,  but  it  can  direct  a  su- 
pervisor's attention  to  his  subordinate's  work  in  a  closer  manner 
than  if  there  is  no  service  rating. 

A  rating  system  leads  the  supervisor  to  observe  an  employee 
with  reference  to  several  different  traits,  and  to  consider  those 
traits  separately. 

(3)  Improved  employee  performance.  Systematic  service  rat- 
ing focuses  the  attention  of  the  employee,  like  that  of  the  super- 
visor, on  the  more  important  aspects  of  a  job.  It  encourages  the 
development  of  work  standards  so  that  there  is  understanding 
as  to  what  constitutes  satisfactory  performance.  The  mere  fact 
that  a  rating  plan  tells  an  employee  where  he  stands  can  con- 
tribute to  better  morale.  In  addition,  periodic  ratings  provide  a 
means  of  recognizing  superior  performance  and  this  recognition 
is  a  force  for  improvement.. 

Agency  heads  served  by  the  Joint  Merit  System  Council  uni- 
formly reported  that  their  systems  of  merit  rating  were  helpful 
to  them  in  their  departmental  administration. 

E.     Recommendation: 

The  Commission  is  recommending  creation  of  a  personnel 
commission  to  be  composed  of  four  members,  not  more  than 
two  of  whom  shall  be  from  the  same  political  party,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The 
terms  shall  be  for  four  years.  The  personnel  commission  is  to 
appoint  a  director  of  personnel  who  shall  have  had  experience 
in  the  field  of  personnel  administration.    This  commission  and 
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its  director  are  to  be  charged  with  the  development  of  a  sys- 
tem of  position  classification  upon  which  shall  rest  a  salary 
and  pay  scale  plan.  This  salary  and  pay  scale  plan  is  to  be 
submitted  to  the  1955  session  of  the  Montana  Legislative  As- 
sembly. In  addition,  the  commission  is  to  be  charged  with 
work-load  analysis  and  the  development  of  policies  and  pro- 
cedures to  serve  as  guides  for  the  operating  departments  in 
matters  of  promotion,  transfer,  service  rating  and  recruitment 
and  selection.* 

The  Reorganization  Commission  has  set  out  in  various  sec- 
tions of  this  report  those  objectives  it  hopes  to  see  accomplished. 
It  feels  that  it  is  a  matter  of  good  business  to  have  the  personnel 
affairs  of  the  state,  as  of  any  other  large  employer,  attended  to 
by  a  specialized  agency.  This  increases  the  chances  of  getting  the 
highest  practical  return  on  expenditures  for  personal  services. 
Such  return  cannot  be  realized  when  varying  policies  are  applied 
from  department  to  department,  and  when  rates  of  compensation, 
and  working  conditions,  do  not  encourage  entrance  and  retention 
in  the  state  service  of  persons  well  fitted  for  their  work. 

It  is,  in  fact,  more  important  that  good  business  principles 
and  procedures  be  applied  to  personnel  transactions  in  govern- 
ment than  elsewhere.  The  opportunities  for  waste  are  greater 
than  in  private  business,  and  safeguards  are  harder  to  apply.  Be- 
yond this,  practically  all  expenditures  depend  for  their  effective- 
ness on  the  quality  of  the  personal  services  rendered.  The  Com- 
mission hopes  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  public  will 
share  its  view  that  uniform  policies  and  procedures  of  general 
application  to  all  branches  of  state  government  in  matters  of  per- 
sonnel administration  are  a  primary  necessity. 

MINORITY  REPORT 

In  writing  a  minority  report,  the  degree  of  differentiation 
must  be  great  enough  to  justify  bringing  forth  a  conflicting  opinion 
from  those  of  the  majority.  As  a  member  of  the  Reorganization 
Commission  and  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on  Personnel  Ad- 
ministration which  worked  with  the  three  members  of  the  Task 
Force  on  Personnel,  I  wish  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  members 
of  the  Task  Force  as  well  as  my  own  in  disagreeing  with  the  above 
report. 

We  are  all  in  agreement  with  the  above  report  of  the  majority 
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of  the  Reorganization  Commission  on  Personnel  Administration,  as 
far  as  it  goes.  We  wish  to  reiterate  the  fact  that  competent,  satis- 
fied State  employees  can  effect  the  savings  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  State  through  effective  and  efficient  work.  We  agree  with 
the  above  report  that  the  personnel  program  is  one  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  However,  in  the  attempt  to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  State  personnel  administration,  we  feel  that  the  above  re- 
port is  incomplete. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Task  Force  members  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  other  members  of  the  Commission  on  the  question  of 
tenure.  The  majority  believes  that  no  tenure  should  be  assured  to 
any  of  the  State's  employees.  The  members  of  the  Task  Force  and 
I  believe  there  should  be  some  form  of  limited  tenure. 

A  consequential  number  of  State  employees  are  partly  paid 
from  Federal  funds,  which  carries  the  requirement  that  these  em- 
ployees have  tenure.  If  the  above  report  were  adopted,  we  would 
have  the  continued  confusion  of  State  employees  being  under  two 
different  personnel  systems,  one  assuring  tenure  and  the  other 
denying  it. 

We  further  believe  that  there  should  be  some  form  of  limited 
tenure  as  an  inducement  for  competent  employees  to  enlist  and 
remain  with  the  State  government.  It  is  not  our  opinion  that  it 
should  be  a  difficult  procedure  to  dismiss  incompetent  or  insub- 
bordinate  employees,  but  we  do  believe  that  State  employees 
should  be  protected  from  petty  dislikes,  or  religious,  political  or 
racial  differences.  We  believe  that  employees  should  be  dismissed 
only  for  cause  and  that  they  be  given  one  opportunity  for  a  re- 
view of  their  status,  either  as  to  tenure  or  merit  rating. 

Secondly,  the  Task  Force  members  and  I  believe  that  the  Per- 
sonnel Director  and  the  members  of  the  Personnel  Commission 
should  have  centralized  control  over  State  employees.  The  ad- 
vantage is  that  employees,  who  through  years  of  service  and  self- 
improvement  are  capable  of  promotion  to  higher  grade  work,  can 
be  transferred  from  one  department  to  another  under  specified 
rules  and  regulations.  Under  the  personnel  bill  as  now  presented, 
this  will  be  an  impossibility.  Department  heads  will  still  have  the 
complete  right  to  hire,  fire,  or  restrict  the  opportunities  for  pro- 
motion of  employees  under  their  direction.  We  believe  our  per- 
sonnel program  should  be  a  unified  system  with  equal  opportunities 
for  all  in  all  departments. 

I  feel  that  in  order  to  enlist  and  retain  competent  working 
forces,  the  State  must  offer  a  reasonable  retirement  program,  pay 
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increases,  sick  leave  and  vacations  in  competition  with  such  op- 
portunities that  are  now  being  offered  by  private  industry. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  advantages  that  we  feel  should 
be  given  to  the  State  employees,  the  members  of  the  Task  Force 
and  I  believe  that  the  political  activities  of  State  employees  should 
be  limited  to  personal  expression  of  political  opinon  and  that  they 
should  not  contribute  to  nor  actively  participate  in  a  campaign  for 
or  against  a  person  running  for  political  office,  nor  should  they 
themselves  be  a  candidate  for  such  office  unless  they  first  resign 
their  State  employment. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Personnel  Commission  and  Personnel 
Director  proposed  in  the  majority  report,  should  be  directed  to 
include  in  their  recommendations  to  the  1955  Legislature  these 
phases  of  personnel  administration  which  we  feel  are  vital  to  the 
functioning  of  an  adequate  personnel  system. 

Winfield  E.  Page 
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CHAPTER  THREE 
Accounting  and  Budgeting 

The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  State  Government  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  of  its  members,  Senator  Glenn  H.  Larson, 
Representative  Winfield  E.  Page  and  Representative  Melvin  E. 
Magnuson,  to  review  the  accounting  and  budgeting  practices  of 
the  State. 

To  assist  in  a  survey  of  such  work,  a  budgeting  and  accounting 
task  force  was  organized  and  was  composed  of  the  following 
members:  Mr.  R.  A.  Lathom,  C.  P.  A.,  of  the  Montana  Society 
of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Municipal  Improvement  Commit- 
tee, who  was  elected  task  force  chairman;  Mr.  C.  W.  Groth,  Vice 
President,  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Helena;  Mr.  Don  Hageman, 
Controller,  City  of  Billings;  Mr.  J.  B.  Speer,  Controller,  Montana 
State  University,  Missoula,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Fitzsimmons,  Clerk, 
Consolidated  Boards,  State  of  Montana,  Helena.  Mr.  A.  M.  John- 
son, Controller,  State  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Frank  K.  Rice,  Busi- 
ness Engineer,  San  Francisco,  California,  served  as  advisers  and 
consultants  to  the  task  force. 

The  task  force  was  charged  with  studying  the  following  prob- 
lems and  recommending  any  changes  which  would  improve  ac- 
counting and  budgeting  practices  and  controls  of  the  State  of 
Montana: 

(A)  How  to  best  exercise  some  degree  of  control  over  large 
amounts  of  federal  money  being  expended. 

(B)  Define  the  areas  of  proper  operating  authority  between 
the  Governor,  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  the  State 
Controller,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly,  with  particular 
consideration  given  to  the  limitation  of  deficiency  ap- 
propriations. 

(C)  Study  the  modernization  of  the  central  accounting 
system. 

(D)  Review  the  need  for  "central  services"  such  as  micro- 
filming, duplicating,  printing,  telephone  exchange,  and 
central  stores. 

(E)  Review  the  adequacy  of  fees  charged  by  State  agencies, 
departments  and  institutions  for  services  performed  in 
relation  to  their  costs  under  the  present  economy. 

Formal  hearings  with  specific  departments,  procedural  surveys 
in  certain  offices,  correspondence  and  questionnaires  with  State 
agencies,  departments,  institutions,  and  correspondence  with  other 
States  provided  the  material  for  discussion  and  analysis  at  nine 
monthly  task  force  meetings. 
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Recommendations  have  been  developed  with  the  following 
thoughts  in  mind: 

(1)  To  establish  the  groundwork  for  a  ten  year  plan  which 
will  provide  a  program  for  the  modernization  of  account- 
ing practices. 

(2)  To  plan  for  accounting  procedures  that  may  be  applied 
within   the   framework  of   the   present   constitution   and 

statutes.  Only  where  modern  business  methods  require 
statutory  changes  to  achieve  proper  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy, are  recommendations  for  legislative  changes  made. 

(3)  To  suggest  immediate  and  practical  plans  to  initiate  a 
gradual  trend  toward  greater  efficiency  in  office  opera- 
tion. 

Supplemental  reference  detail  which  was  prepared  to  sub- 
stantiate Reorganization  Commission  recommendations  is  on  file 
in  the  Commission  office. 

(A)  The  first  problem  was  that  of  some  degree  of  control 
over  large  amounts  of  federal  monies  being  expended. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  legislation  be  enacted  requiring  all  agencies, 
departments  and  institutions  receiving  federal  monies  to  sub- 
mit a  line  item  administrative  budget,  through  the  State 
Controller  to  the  Legislative  Assembly.' 

(2)  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  act  on  these  admin- 
istrative budget  requests  and  include  them  in  the  appropriation 
bill.* 

(3)  That  the  appropriation  bill  include  authority  for  the 
Governor  to  receive  and  act  on,  when  the  legislature  is  not  in 
session,  all  amended  and  supplemental  administrative  apro- 
priation  requests,  which  must  be  prepared  if  additional  and 
unanticipated  federal  monies  become  available.  Each  agency, 
department  or  institution  will  be  charged  with  preparing  a 
supplemental  budget  for  the  use  of  additional  federal  monies 
and  it  will  be  submitted  through  the  State  Controller  for  his 
recommendation   to  the  Governor  for  final  approval.* 

(B)  The  second  problem  was  defining  the  areas  of  proper 
operating  authority  between  the  Governor,  the  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  the  State  Controller,  and  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
with  particular  consideration  to  the  limitation  of  deficiency  ap- 
priations. 
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The  Controller  will  serve  both  the  Legislative  and  Execu- 
tive Divisions  of  State  Government  by  compiling  departmental 
budget  requests  in  accordance  with  anticipated  revenue. 

The  completed  budget  should  reflect  the  requested  allotment 
for  expenditure  items  (plus  comparisons  with  prior  period  ex- 
penditures) . 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  the  appropriations  be  granted  by  major  budget 
classifications;  i.  e.,  salaries  and  wages,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration, repair  and  replacement,  and  capital  outlays.  This  will 
permit  transfer  and  allotments  between  expenditure  items 
within  each  major  budget  classification  appropriation  if  and 
when  required.  However,  for  the  present,  a  lump  sum  ap- 
propriation should  be  given  to  the  University  units,  the  State 
Highway  Department,  and  the  State  Welfare  Department.* 

(2)  That  the  appropriations  bill  include  authority  for 
the  Governor  to  authorize  the  use  of  quarterly  allotments 
for  the  specific  departments  and  appropriations  as  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Controller  when  need  for  such  control 
arises.* 

(3)  That  the  control  of  expenditures  be  achieved  by 
processing  ALL  requisitions  for  purchase  through  the  Con- 
troller for  approval  of  available  appropriations,  prior  to  issu- 
ing any  purchase  commitments. 

(C)  The  third  problem  was  the  study  of  modernization  of  the 
accounting  systems. 

The  Commission's  task  force  studied  the  procedural  flow  of 
accounting  records  through  the  offices  of  the  Controller,  State 
Board  of  Equalization,  Auditor,  and  Treasurer,  Recommendations 
under  (A)  and  (B)  should  insure  a  maximum  control  of  all  ap- 
propriations, which  will  be  accomplished  under  the  framework 
of  State  organization  and  statutes,  by  the  most  modern  methods 
and  accounting  principles  which  have  national  acceptance. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  additional  auditors  be  assigned  to  the  State 
Controller's  staff  and  the  appropriation  bill  for  this  office 
should  include  such  auditors,  necessary  travel  expense  and 
necessary  stenographic  assisance.  At  present,  the  State  Con- 
troller is  charged  with  the  auditing  of  17  State  institutions. 
Proper    accounting    post    audits    cannot    be    made    with    the 
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present  staff.  Improvement  of  the  accounting  systems  at 
institutions  to  provide  eficiency  and  economy  and  valid  ac- 
counting post  audits  should  be  the  responsibility  of  this  group 
of  auditors. 

(2)  That  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  and  the  State 
Controller  be  assigned  larger  offices,  which  would  permit  a 
physical    consolidation    of   divisions   within    each    department. 

A  survey  was  made  of  the  following  offices:  State  Auditor, 
Treasurer,  Controller,  Board  of  Examiners,  Health  Department, 
Industrial  Accident  Board,  Land  Board,  and  Board  of  Equalization. 
Following  the  survey,  the  details  of  converting  from  manual  meth- 
ods to  machine  methods  were  discussed  in  each  office,  or  in  some 
instances,  the  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment.  Machine  in- 
stallments will  forestall  certain  increases  of  personnel,  will  permit 
the  keeping  of  proper  records  and  the  preparation  of  necessary 
reports  and  will  be  a  prerequisite  for  the  modernization  of  the 
accounting  system. 

(3)  That  the  mechanization  of  certain  accounting  tasks 
within  specific  offices  be  given  consideration  and  approval 
in   the   appropriation  bills   for   such   offices. 

(4)  That  an  annual  audit  be  made  of  all  school  districts 
within  the  State  whose  total  appropriations  or  expenditures 
exceed  $10,000.00  annually.  The  State  Examiner  will  prescribe 
the  audit  procedure  and  each  school  district  may  engage  the 
services  of  the  State  Examiner  or  a  private  certified  public 
accounting  firm  to  make  the  audit.  A  copy  of  the  audit  shall 
be  submitted  to  and  filed  with  the  State  Examiner,  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.  Each  school  district  will 
bear  the  cost  of  the  annual  audit.* 

(5)  That  the  State  Controller  prepare  a  property  account- 
ing card  to  be  adopted  by  all  departments  to  assist  in  standard- 
izing  the   record   keeping  for   all   State   property. 

(6)  That  a  position  for  a  farm  management  supervisor 
be  added  to  the  State  Controller's  staff,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  with  and  assisting  State  institutions  on  matters  of 
farm  management. 

(D)  The  fourth  problem  was  a  reveiw  of  the  "central  ser- 
vices", such  as  microfilming,  duplicating,  printing,  telephone  ex- 
change, and  central  stores. 
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Recommendation: 

(1)  That  an  appropriation  be  approved  to  inaugurate  a 
microfilm  service  available  to  certain  State  agencies,  depart- 
ments and  institui^ions.  Microfilm  will  preserve  and  safe- 
guard irreplaceable  records  and  will  conserve  storage  space. 

(2)  That  the  destruction  of  specific  records  after  micro- 
filming, and  for  specific  records  without  microfilming,  be 
permitted  by  statute.* 

(3)  No  recommendations  are  made  at  present  for  central 
telephone  exchange,  teletype,  duplicating  section,  or  central 
stores. 

(E)  The  fifth  problem  was  a  review  of  the  adequacy  of  fees 
charged  by  State  agencies,  departments  and  institutions  for  ser- 
vices performed  in  relation  to  their  costs  under  the  present  econ- 
omy. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  legislation  be  prepared  which  will  adjust  certain 
fees  bearing  a  relationship  to  present  costs  and  to  fees  col- 
lected for  similar  services  in  other  States.* 


*Legislation  being  drafted. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR 

Purchasing  and  Contracts 

A  Reorganization  Commission  sub-committee  on  purchasing 
and  contracts,  composed  of  Representative  Winfield  E.  Page  of 
Missoula  County,  Chairman;  Representative  Melvin  E.  Magnuson 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  County;  Senator  H.  A.  Tibbals  of  Mineral 
County;  and  Senator  Glenn  H.  Larson  of  Sanders  County,  was  ap- 
pointed at  an  early  meeting  of  the  full  Commission.:  The  sub-com- 
mittee, in  turn,  appointed  a  task  force  on  purchasing  and  contracts 
composed  of  Mr.  R.  E.  Towle,  retired  Vice-President  in  charge  of' 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis,  Helena  Branch,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Carl  Hibarger,  retired  contractor,  of  Helena;  Mr.  Norman 
Sloan,  Business  Agent,  Teamsters'  Union,  Local  666,  AFL,  Helena; 
Mr.  Chandler  C.  Cohagen,  Architect,  Billings;  and  Mr.  Russell 
Lindborg,  merchant,  Missoula. 

A.     PROCUREMENT    AND    PROPERTY    CONTROL: 

Provisions  of  the  statutes  relating  to  purchasing  adhere  to  most 
of  the  recognized  principles  of  effective  centralized  control.  These 
statutes  are  carefully  administered  by  the  purchasing  department. 
Prices  are  contracted  on  a  yearly  basis  or  on  a  shorter  period,  de- 
pending on  the  nature  of  the  commodity  and  condition  of  the 
market.  Quarterly  estimates  of  needs  are  requested  and  secured 
from  the  various  state  agencies,  and  purchases  are  based  on  these 
estimates. 

There  is  adequate  provision  for  expeditious  handling  of  pur- 
chase of  supplies  and  materials  for  which  the  need  cannot  be 
reasonably  anticipated.  The  department's  internal  operations  allow 
ample  opportunity  by  a  reasonable  number  and  variety  of  ven- 
dors to  bid  on  the  various  items  to  be  purchased. 

Purchasing  activities  extend  to  all  state  agencies  except  the 
Liquor  Control  Board.  There  is  separate  statutory  provision  for 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  purchasing  activities. 

In  the  matter  of  property. control,  a  number  of  state  agencies 
have  established  adequate  systems  of  control  over  items  of  equip- 
ment and  assigned  state  property.  This  is  especially  true  in  the 
case  of  the  Highway  Commission,  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commission,  and  Liquor  Control 
Board.  Many  other  agencies,  however,  are  lacking  in  systematic 
control  of  equipment  and  property.  The  Legislative  Assembly  had 
property  control  in  mind  in  enacting  the  Controller  Law  in  the 
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1951  session.  Sub-section  (a),  Section  6,  Chapter  194,  Session  Laws 
of  1951,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  controller,  acting  with  the  state  auditor,  and 
state  examiner,  shall  prescribe  and  install  uniform  ac- 
counting and  reporting  for  the  several  state  boards, 
bureaus,  departments,  commissions  and  institutions  in 
addition  to  those  enumerated  in  Section  5  hereof,  showing 
the  receipt,  use,  and  disposition  of  all  public  money  and 
property  .  .  .  ." 

The  controller  has  thus  been  given  a  mandate  by  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  to  exercise  control  over  property  and  equipment, 
although  he  does  not  yet  have  effective  means  of  exercising  the 
authority. 

Eventually  there  should  be  a  property  control  division  in  the 
controller's  department.  During  the  last  biennium,  the  controller 
has  prepared  a  property  classification  system;  he  has  required 
that  all  state  property  be  marked  in  a  manner  that  will  identify 
it,  and  his  office  is  making  the  attempt  to  establish  property  re- 
cords and  keep  them  current.  Presently  however  property  inven- 
tories are  not  generally  realistic.  When  staff  and  facilities  permit, 
the  controller's  office  should  be  required  to  inspect  departments 
and  institutions  to  check  property  records  and  bring  all  non-ex- 
pendable property  on  the  books,  and  at  the  same  time,  his  office 
should  check  on  unused,  improperly  used,  and  neglected  equip- 
ment. 

Along  with  this,  a  property  officer  should  be  designated  in 
each  department  and  institution.  The  agency  head  would,  of  course, 
be  the  responsible  officer  for  all  state  property  assigned  to  his 
agency,  but  he  could  and  should  delegate  accountability  for  such 
property  to  another  officer  of  the  agency. 

A  number  of  weaknesses  are  connected  with  informal  property 
management.  One  possibilit}^  is  the  actual  loss  of  equipment.  A 
second  possibility  is  the  purchase  of  supplies  that  might  not  be 
made  if  agency  heads  and  the  state  controller  had  complete  in- 
ventory information.  The  best  way  to  minimize  such  possibilities 
is  through  centralized  inventory  and  stores  records  in  the  con- 
troller's office.  Such  records  provide  a  cross-check  against  depart- 
mental requisitions,  and  are  the  best  indices  of  careless  purchas- 
ing practices  and  misuse  of  supplies. 

1.      Recommendation: 

That  rules  of  procedure  for  receiving,  storing,  issuing  and 
accounting  for  supplies  and  materials  be  promulgated  by  the 
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controller;  that  a  system  for  perpetual  inventories  and  stores 
records  be  developed  for  centralized  reference  in  that  office; 
that  a  system  of  inventories  and  stores  records  be  developed 
for  the  respective  agencies  by  the  controller;  and  when  such 
system  shall  have  been  developed,  a  property  control  division 
be  established  in  the  controller  department  to  give  force  and 
effect  to  that  system. 

B.   AWARDING  OF  CONSTRUCTION  CONTRACTS  TO  ONE 
PRIME  CONTRACTOR: 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  the  principal  authority  for 
letting  of  contracts  for  buildings  and  improvements.  In  accordance 
with  its  judgment,  the  board  may  let  one  contract  covering  all 
work  to  one  prime  contractor,  who  is  usually  a  general  contractor; 
or  on  the  other  hand,  the  board  may  break  the  work  down  into 
specialties,  and  let  out  separate  construction,  plumbing,  heating, 
painting,  and  other  contracts.  This  latter  is  the  more  usual  practice. 
Each  of  these  contractors  on  the  job  is  then  in  the  position  of 
prime  contractor,  in  that  he  is  directly  responsible  to  the  owner 
(in  this  case,  the  state  acting  through  the  Board  of  Examiners). 

The  position  of  some  general  contractors  is  that  contracts 
would  be  better  let  to  one  prime  contractor,  who  would  then 
have  overall  responsibility  for  the  whole  job.  This  practice  is 
widely  followed  by  the  federal  government.  General  contractors 
told  the  task  force  that  synchronizing  the  job  is  difficult  when 
the  contracts  are  broken  down,  and  that  as  a  result,  the  general 
contractor  must  in  some  instances  add  to  his  bid  by  reason  of 
anticipated  delays,  added  overhead,  and  difficulties  of  supervision. 

Specialty  contractors  reported  another  story.  Their  comments, 
buttressed  by   figures,  took  three  main  directions. 

(1)  Letting  projects  to  one  prime  contractor  would  increase 
the  actual  dollar  expense  to  the  state.  The  general  contractor  un- 
der such  a  system  must  get  bids  from  the  specialty  contractors 
to  cover  their  phases  of  the  work.  When  the  general  contractor 
then  submits  his  bid  covering  all  the  work,  he  adds  a  legitimate 
over-riding  percentage  for  his  supervision.  This  is  duplication  of 
responsibility  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  since  the  architect, 
as  the  state's  representative  on  the  job,  has  also  submitted  his  fees 
including  charges  for  his  coordinating  supervision.  In  addition,  the 
Board  of  Examiners'  engineering  staff  checks  progress  of  the  con- 
struction in  an  attempt  to  safeguard  the  state's  interest. 

(2)  This  system  is  not  conserving  of  manpower  and  time.  The 
state  as  owner  has  the  over-riding  interest  in  satisfactory  comple- 
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tion  of  the  job.  It  is  better  to  have  the  architect,  as  the  state's  rep- 
resentative, working  in  direct  contact  with  the  specialty  contrac- 
tor, rather  than  working  with  the  general  contractor  on  all  phases, 
and  through  him,  with  the  specialty  contractors. 

(3)  Such  a  system  shows  lack  of  appreciation  of  develop- 
ments in  the  construction  industry.  Technological  advances  and 
increased  skills,  and  development  of  equipment  in  the  mechan- 
ical specialties  now  cause  their  installation  to  represent  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  cost  of  major  projects.  Specialty  crafts 
have  their  own  superintendents  and  foremen  on  major  jobs,  and  in 
many  instances,  their  supervision  brings  higher  technical  quality 
to  the  work  than  does  that  of  the  general  contractor's  forces. 

These  were  the  principal  benefits  outlined  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  state's  interest  in  construction.  From  the  standpoint  of  the 
specialty  contractor's  interest,  there  were  other  objections  raised  to 
the  letting  of  contracts  to  one  prime  contractor.  These  concerned 
unsatisfactory  financial  relationships  between  the  general  con- 
tractor and  his  sub-contractors,  experienced  at  various  times.  These 
matters,  however,  were  not  pertinent  to  the  main  interest  of  the 
Commission,  which  was  that  of  attempting  to  determine  the  best 
system  of  contracting  from  the  state's  standpoint. 

1.     Recommendation: 

The  present  system,  permitting  the  letting  of  contracts  to 
one  prime  contractor,  or  by  specialties  concerned,  is  superior  to 
specifying,  on  the  one  hand,  that  contracts  must  be  let  to  one 
prime  contractor,  or  on  the  other  hand,  that  contracts  must 
be  let  on  the  basis  of  specialties  involved.  On  small  jobs,  let- 
ting the  work  to  one  contractor  may,  in  general,  be  the  better 
method.  On  large  jobs,  letting  the  work  by  specialties  has  de- 
cided advantages.  The  judgment  of  the  state's  agent  or  agency 
letting  the  contract,  based  on  architectural  and  engineering 
advice  as  to  the  particular  situation,  should  not  be  rigidly 
restricted  in  this  matter. 

C.     EMPLOYMENT  AND  FEES  OF  ARCHITECTS: 

The  Commission  has  in  its  files  an  exhibit  of  construction  con- 
tracts by  the  institution  on  which  the  work  was  done,  date  of  con- 
tract award,  amount,  architectural  firm,  architect  fee  in  dollars, 
architect  fee  as  a  percentage  of  contract  award,  the  fee  as  pro- 
posed under  legislation  being  drafted  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
added  cost  to  the  state  under  these  proposed  terms,  or  reduced 
cost  under  the  proposed  terms. 
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Over  the  period  of  time  represented  in  this  particular  exhibit, 
contracts  for  state  buildings  and  improvements  were  awarded 
amounting  to  $10,728,371,  and  architect's  fees  on  these  jobs  amount- 
ed to  $693,075,  averaging  6.46  per  cent  of  contract  awards. 

Another  exhibit  shows  how  the  work  was  awarded  to  various 
architectural  firms,  dollar  payments  to  each,  ratio  of  individual 
firm  payments  to  total  payments  to  firms,  number  of  jobs  each 
firm  had,  and  the  ratio  of  jobs  awarded  each  firm  to  total  number 
of  such  awards.  Over  this  three-year  period,  one  firm  of  state  ar- 
chitects received  41.50  per  cent  of  the  amount  paid  out  for  all 
architectural  work,  amounting  to  nearly  $288,000  of  the  $693,000 
total. 

Still  another  exhibit  compares  fees  paid  Montana  architectural 
firms  compared  to  what  architectural  firms  would  be  paid  for  like 
work  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  An  effort  was  made  to  get 
wide  geographical  spread  for  purposes  of  comparison.  States  and 
areas  used  were  Alabama,  as  a  southern  state;  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Rhode  Island,  as  New  England  states;  Utah  as  a  Rocky 
Mountain  state,  closely  comparable  to  Montana;  Washington  as  a 
Pacific  Northwest  state  and  Michigan  as  a  midwestem  state.  In 
tabular  form,  the  comparison  showed  the  following: 

Dollar  Per  Cent 

State  Architect  Fees   Differential      Differential 

Montana  $  693,075 

Alabama  546,078  $  146,997  +26.90 

Montana  693,075 

New  England  States  649,413  43,662  +  6.72 

Montana  693,075 

Utah  638,884  54,191  +  8.48 

Montana  693,075 

Washington  596,457  96,618  ^16.20 

Montana  693,075 

Michigan  532,494  160,581  +30.15 

A  troublesome  factor  in  architect's  fees  is  that  they  are  based 
on  construction  costs,  and  the  Commission  was  in  some  doubt  as 
to  whether  architectural  costs  have  actually  risen  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  construction  costs. 

Two  conclusions  were  apparent  to  the  Commission  from  the 
exhibits: 

(1)   Fees  paid  Montana  architectural  firms  were  substan- 
tially higher  than  those  paid  elsewhere. 
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(2)  The  work  was  not  widely  distributed  among  archi- 
tectural firms  when  one  firm  received  over  40  per 
cent  of  the  fees  for  the  period  under  study. 

1.     Recommendation: 

a.  That  a  fee  of  not  more  than  5.6  per  cent  be  paid  as 
architect's  fee  on  state,  county,  city,  and  school  district  con- 
struction, work,  or  improvement,  such  fee  to  be  based  on  the 
actual  cost  of  constructing  the  public  building,  work,  or  im- 
provement.* 

b.  That  there  be  a  wider  distribution  of  work  among  the 
state's  architectural  firms,  as  a  matter  of  good  public  policy. 

D.     TRADING  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  COMMODITIES  BETWEEN 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

Section  1,  Chapter  116,  Session  Laws  of  1949  reads  as  follows: 

"Only  when  consent  therefor  is  first  obtained  from 
the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  any  state  institution  inci- 
dentally engaged  in  producing  commodities  for  its  own  use, 
and  having  a  surplus  of  any  commodities  so  produced, 
may  exchange  or  trade  the  same  for  other  commodities 
and  supplies  with  another  state  institution  or  otherwise, 
or  may  give  any  part  or  all  of  this  surplus  so  produced 
to  another  state  institution,  when  the  best  interests  of  state 
institutions  and  the  State  of  Montana  are  served  thereby." 

1.     Recommendation: 

That  the  above  statute  be  amended  to  allow  exchange  or 
trade  of  commodities  upon  recommendation  of  the  state  con- 
troller and  approval  by  the  Governor.* 


♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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CHAPTER  FIVE 
Transportation  and  Travel 

A  subcommittee  on  Transportation  and  Travel,  composed  of 
Senator  H.  A.  Tibbals,  Representative  John  J.  MacDonald,  and 
Representative  William  R.  Mackay,  was  appointed  at  an  early- 
meeting  of  the  Reorganization  Commission. 

The  subcommittee  made  a  study  of  State-owned  vehicles  by 
department,  by  type  of  automobile  body,  by  retail  price,  as  well 
as  average  number  of  miles  per  year  per  passenger  car,  and  the 
distribution  of  State-owned  passenger  cars  by  make  of  car. 

In  addition,  the  sub-committee  studied  automobile  purchasing, 
maintenance,  and  operation  practices  of  the  federal  government, 
departments  of  the  State  government,  private  companies,  and 
met  with  various  automobile  dealers  in  discussion  of  the  State's 
automobile  purchasing  practices. 

The  State  of  Montana  owns  and  operates  the  largest  fleet  of 
passenger  cars  in  the  State.  Board  of  Examiners'  records  indi- 
cate that  at  the  end  of  1951,  the  State  owned  267  passenger  cars, 
and  91  station  wagons  and  suburbans,  for  a  total  of  358  automo- 
biles. The  State  has  an  investment  of  over  $600,00  in  these  cars. 
The  cost  of  operating,  maintaining,  and  replacing  passenger  cars 
alone,  exclusive  of  station  wagons  and  suburbans,  has  been  es- 
timated at  over  $300,000  for  one  year. 

Thirty-nine  per  cent  of  the  State's  cars  are  in  the  higher- 
price  field,  and  even  in  the  low-price  field,  they  are  often  of  the 
deluxe  or  custom  type.  The  State  should  purchase  the  low-price 
standard  four-door  or  two-door  sedan,  except  where  special  use 
requires  purchase  of  standard,  low-price  station  wagons,  or  stan- 
dard, low-price  suburbans.  The  State  is  looking  for  transporta- 
tion, not  trim.  The  extra  chrome  and  clocks  which  are  on  de- 
luxe and  custom  model  automobiles  do  not  return  their  extra 
cost,  in  terms  of  efficiency  and  economy,  to  the  State's  taxpayers. 
The  State  does  not  need  automatic  transmissions  in  its  automo- 
biles, although  in  the  case  of  cars  driven  over  30,000  miles  a  year, 
the  overdrive  is  probably  an  economy.  The  39  per  cent  of  the 
State's  cars  in  the  higher-price  field  not  only  cost  more  to  pur- 
chase, but  their  operating  and  maintenance  costs  are  higher.  It 
is  hard  to  find  grounds  which  justify  State  automobile  purchases 
outside  the  low-price  field.  The  Reorganization  Commission  sees 
no  reason  for  the  purchase  of  higher-price  automobiles  for  pres- 
tige purposes. 
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An  exception  to  the  purchase  of  higher-price  automobiles 
should  be  noted  in  the  case  of  the  Governor.  As  chief  executive 
of  the  state,  he  should  have  an  automobile  befitting  the  dignity 
of  the  office. 

With  the  exception  of  the  highway  department,  there  appears 
to  be  no  recognizable  policy  with  respect  to  replacement  of  State 
cars.  The  availability  of  departmental  funds  apparently  de- 
termines when  old  cars  shall  be  traded  in  for  new  ones. 

The  absence  of  adequate  accounting  information  makes  it 
difficult  to  fix  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the  State's  passenger 
car  fleet. 

Cost-accounting  surveys  show  that  if  a  car  is  driven  less  than 
14,000  miles  per  year  in  the  performance  of  official  business,  it 
is  cheaper  to  pay  mileage.  If  a  car  travels  over  14,000  miles  a  year 
in  the  performance  of  official  business,  it  is  cheaper  for  the  State 
to  own  and  operate  the  car.  About  half  of  the  departments  of  the 
State  government  owning  automobiles  do  not  average  more  than 
14,000  miles  per  year.  The  savings  that  could  be  realized  from 
paying  mileage  in  lieu  of  the  State's  ownership  of  a  car  is  con- 
siderable, and  added  savings  could  result  from  the  operation  of 
State  cars  in  the  performance  of  legitimate  official  travel  ex- 
clusively. 

Montana  is  in  the  same  condition  as  most  other  States,  insofar 
as  regulation  of  State-owned  automobiles  is  concerned.  There  is 
no  real  check  over  the  acquisition  of  new  cars,  or  even  replace- 
ment of  old  ones.  Reporting  of  mileage,  gasoline  cphsumption, 
and  maintenance  and  repair  costs,  is  not  adequate,  i/bnly  in  the 
highway  department  has  there  been  an  effort  to  adopt  fleet  main- 
tenance and  operation  techniques.  The  highway  department  main- 
tains an  excellent  set  of  maintenance  and  property  records,  and 
has  the  added  advantage  of  centralized  maintenance  through  its 
garages. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  is  charged  by  law  with  the 
enforcement  of  rules  and  regulations  governing  use  and  opera- 
tion of  motor  vehicles,  and  that  Board  is  authorized  to  approve 
the  purchase  of  all  new  motor  vehicles  for  such  branches  of  the 
State  government  as  required.  About  the  only  real  restrictions 
on  automobile  purchases,  however,  are  approval  of  the  depart- 
ment head  and  the  availability  of  money.  The  State  Board  of 
Examiners  has  been  deluged  with  so  many  ill-assorted  duties  over 
a  long  period  of  years  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
thoroughly  verify  the  need  for  each  car. 
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The  result  is  that  a  new  car  purchase  may  be  essential,  or  it 
may  be  a  waste  of  public  money. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  that,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  while  recognizing 
certain  valid  exceptions,  no  State  car  should  be  purchased  or 
owned,  except  for  the  Governor,  unless  such  car  shall  be  driven 
at  least  14,000  miles  per  year  in  the  performance  of  official  State 
business; 

(2)  that,  in  the  case  of  cars  driven  under  14,000  miles  per 
year  in  the  performance  of  official  State  business,  private  cars 
should  be  used  and  mileage  paid; 

(3)  that  all  automobiles  hereafter  purchased  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Montana,  any  department,  office,  bureau,  or  of- 
ficial or  employee  thereof,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  Governor 
of  Montana,  shall  be  two  or  four-door  standard  sedans  of  the 
low-price  field,  or  where  special  use  requires,  standard  station- 
wagons  or  standard  suburbans  of  the  low-price  field;  * 

(4)  that  automobile  operating  history  records  be  centered 
in  the  Office  of  the  State  Controller,  such  records  to  include  items 
of  expense  incurred  in  purchase  of  gas,  oil,  repairs,  labor,  storage, 
or  service;* 

(5)  that  all  automobiles  hereafter  purchased  by  the  State 
of  Montana,  including  suburbans  and  station-wagons,  shall,  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  Governor,  Montana  Highway  Department, 
and  the  Montana  Highway  Patrol,  be  painted  chrome  yellow  in 
color,  with  black  lettering,  such  lettering  to  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  law.  All  Highway  Department  passenger  cars,  station- 
wagons,  suburbans,  and  trucks,  shall  be  of  distinctive,  consistent 
coloring,  such  coloring  to  be  determined  by  the  Highway  Com- 
mission, and  such  vehicles  to  bear  the  lettering  provided  by  law;'-' 

(6)  that  requisitions  for  automobile  purchases  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  State  Controller  twice  yearly,  at  such  times  as  he 
may  specify,  and  no  other  requisitions  for  automobile  purchase 
shall  be  accepted  by  him,  unless  the  Governor  shall  deem  such 
purchase  to  be  emergency  necessity,  and  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  State,  it  being  the  intent  of  this  recommendation  that  the 
State  shall  organize  its  automobile  purchases  in  such  manner  as 
to  obtain  fleet  prices;  * 


♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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(7)  that  the  following  be  enacted  into  law,  and  copies  there- 
of in  the  form  of  a  decalcomania  affixed  in  the  instrument  panel 
of  every  state-owned  vehicle;  * 

"Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  State  Government 
who  uses  or  authorizes  the  use  of  any  State-owned  motor- 
propelled  vehicle,  or  of  any  motor-propelled  vehicle 
leased  by  the  State  Government,  for  other  than  official 
purposes  shall  be  summarily  removed  from  office  by  the 
head  of  the  department  or  establishment  concerned." 


♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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CHAPTER  SIX 
Custodial  Institutions 

A  Reorganization  Commission  sub-committee  on  state  custodial 
institutions  consisted  of  Senator  E.  F.  McQuitty,  Chairman;  Sen- 
ator Donovan  Worden;  Senator  H.  A.  Tibbals;  Representative 
John  J.  MacDonald;  and  Representative  William  R.  Mackay. 

Commission  members  have  inspected  the  State  Prison  at  Deer 
Lodge,  State  Tuberculosis  Sanitarium  at  Galen,  State  Hospital  at 
Warm  Springs,  State  Training  School  at  Boulder,  Home  for  the 
Senile  Aged  at  Lewistown,  and  the  Industrial  School  at  Miles 
City. 

(A)     LOSS  OF  FARM  AND  GRAZING  LEASES  AT  CERTAIN 
STATE  INSTITUTIONS: 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  facing  the  Montana  State 
Prison,  Montana  State  Hospital,  Industrial  Schools  for  Boys,  and 
Montana  State  Training  School,  is  the  loss  of  farm  and  grazing 
lands  under  lease  to  those  institutions.  Losing  the  valuable  crop 
and  meat  production  from  these  lands  means  that  such  products 
must  be  purchased  on  the  market,  entailing  a  sharp  increase  in 
costs  at  these  institutions,  with  resultant  burdens  to  the  state's 
taxpayers.  The  state  has  had  under  lease,  for  state  prison  use, 
twelve  parcels  of  land  which  were  leased  on  either  a  crop-sharing 
or  cash  rental  basis.  The  value  of  the  animal  and  farm  produce 
realized  at  the  state  prison  alone  from  this  land  amounted  to 
$235,000  over  the  preceding  biennium.  If  these  products  are  not 
produced  at  the  prison,  they  must  be  paid  for  directly  by  the 
taxpayers. 

All  the  leases  on  lands  operated  by  the  prison  are  due  to 
expire  not  later  than  May  1,  1953,  and  the  state  has  been  notified 
that  these  leases  will  not  be  renewed.  The  largest  parcel  of 
leased  land  at  the  prison  has  been  under  lease  to  the  state  for 
ten  years,  at  an  annual  rate  of  $12,000.  In  view  of  the  heavy 
demand  for  animal  and  farm  produce  at  this  institution,  the 
Commission  believes  that  the  principle  of  leasing,  rather  than 
owning,  is  not  good  business  practice. 

The  Commission  also  noted  that  leases  on  lands  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Montana  State  Hcspital  at  Warm  Springs, 
and   Boys'   Industrial   School   at   Miles   City,   cannot   be   renewed. 

The    state    controller    reported    to    the    Commission    that    the 
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state's  investment  in  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  at  various  institutions 

approximated  $375,000  on  June  30,  1952. 
Recommendation: 

(1)  That  the  Legislative  Assembly  give  favorable  con- 
sideration to  the  acquisition  of  lands  sufficient  to  sustain 
production  of  meat  and  produce  for  use  at  the  several  cus- 
todial institutions. 

(B)     MONTANA  STATE  PRISON: 

Another  matter  associated  with  the  problem  of  ranch  and 
farm  operation  is  that  such  operation  helps  relieve  over-crowding 
at  the  prison,  and  provides  an  opportunity  for  constructive  use 
of  inmate  time.  There  are  approximately  six  hundred  inmates 
crowded  into  an  institution  designed  to  house  not  more  than  four 
hundred  inmates,  and  in  which  many  of  the  facilities  are  obsolete. 

(1)  Rehabilitation: 

(a)  The  Commission,  in  the  course  of  several  visits  to  this 
institution,  noted  tne  problem  of  useful  employment  of  inmate 
time. 

Recomendation: 

(1)  That,  in  the  interests  of  rehabilitation,  the  limited 
manufacture  of  overalls,  work  shirts,  underwear,  and  shoes, 
and  the  processing  of  foods,  be  undertaken  at  the  Montana 
State  Prison  for  use  in  various  state  institutions. 

(b)  Another  subject  considered  at  length  was  the  lack  of 
proper  segregation  of  inmates.  Under  present  conditions,  provis- 
ions cannot  be  made  for  separation  of  youthful  violaters  from 
sex  offenders  and  hardened  criminals.  Rehabilitation  is  a  prac- 
tical impossibility  under  such  conditions. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  reveiw  the  matter  of  facilities  for  adequate  segre- 
gation at  the  Montana  State  Prison. 

(2)  Parole  and  Probation  at  the  Montana  State  Prison: 

The  Commission,  in  correspondence  and  meetings  with  respon- 
sible officials,  noted  that  throughout  the  United  States,  one  of 
the  problems  in  prison  administration  is  that  of  providing  adequate 
and  expeditious  parole  machinery.  Such  machinery  is  necessary 
to  the  proper  and  timely  screening  of  applicants  and  applications 
for  parole.  In  Montana,  the  Governor,  Attorney  General,  and 
Secretary  of  State  serve  as  the  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners, 
which  passes  on  applications  for  parole.  Application  for  parole  in- 
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volves  considerable  investigation  and  careful  review.  The  Reorgan- 
ization Commission  believes  that  an  advisory  board  should  be 
created  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  duty  of  detailed  investi- 
gation and  review  required  in  parole  applications,  and  apprising 
the  State  Board  of  Prison  Commissioners  as  to  its  findings. 

Recommendation: 

(1)  That  there  be  enacted  legislation  establishing  an 
Adult  Parole  and  Probation  Commission,  which  shall  have 
power  to  examine  any  applicants  for  parole  and  all  evidence 
furnished  in  reference  thereto;  and  to  make  recommendations 
relative  to  applicants  and  applications  for  parole  to  the  State 
Board  of  Prison  Commissioners.* 

(3)  Habitual  Criminals: 

The  problem  of  habitual  criminals  has  become  an  increasingly 
important  one  throughout  the  United  States.  A  number  of  states 
have  enacted  stringent  legislation  dealing  with  the  subject.  In 
the  Montana  State  Prison,  the  "lepeater"  constitutes  a  growing 
proportion  of  the  prison  population.  Moreover,  a  substantial 
proportion  of  that  "repeater"  population  is  non-resident.  Statements 
made  by  professional  criminals,  with  repeated  convictions  in  their 
records,  confirm  the  belief  that  criminals,  carefully  avoid  oper- 
ations in  those  states  which  have  enacted  so-called  "habitual  crim- 
inal" laws.  The  purpose  of  such  laws  is  to  make  offenses  subse- 
quent to  the  first  offense  bear  increasingly  heavy  penalties. 

Recommendation: 

(1)     As  a  deterrent  to  the  commission  of  felonies  in  the 

State  of  Montana,  that  an  "habitual  criminal"  law  be  enacted.* 

(4)  Smuggling  of  contraband  into  the  Montana  State  Prison: 

It  was  reported  to  the  Commission  by  prison  officials  that 
numerous  articles  of  contraband  nature  are  made  available  to 
prisoners.  Such  articles  are  hazardous  to  life  and  detrimental  to 
proper  order  and  discipline  of  the  institution.  Present  statutes  do 
not  provide  adequate  remedy  for  offenses  of  this  type. 
Recommendation: 

(1)  That  legislation  be  enacted  providing  penalties  for 
the  furnishing  or  attempt  to  furnish,  to  inmates  of  the  Mon- 
tana State  Prison,  materials  which  are  hazardous  to  life,  or 
detrimental  to  the  maintenance  of  proper  order  and  discipline 
of  that  institution.* 


♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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(C)  STATE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL: 

(1)  Personnel: 

One  of  the  serious  problems  at  the  Industrial  School  is  that 
of  obtaining  and  keeping  the  particular  type  of  personnel  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  that  institution.  The  establishment  of  a  state  per- 
sonnel system,  with  proper  position  classification  and  a  realistic 
system  of  salary  and  wage  administration  should  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Miles  City  institution. 

(2)  Lack  of  Segregation  Facilities: 

During  visits  to  this  institution,  the  Reorganization  Commission 
sub-committee  noted  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  segregation. 
The  problem  is  similar  to  that  found  at  the  prison,  in  that  those 
committed  for  the  more  serious  delinquencies  are  intermingled 
with  those  committed  for  minor  offenses,  and  as  a  consequence, 
rehabilitory  training  of  those  committed  is  under  severe  handicap. 
Recommendation: 

(1)  That  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  review  the  matter  of  facilities  for  adequate  segre- 
gation and  rehabilitation  at  the  State  Industrial  School  for 
Boys. 

(3)  Executive  Board  of  the  State  Industrial  School: 

The  local  executive  board  of  the  State  Industrial  School  is 
composed  of  three  members,  two  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  third  member  is  the  president  of  the  institution. 
This  board  has  such  immediate  direction  and  control,  other  than 
financial,  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  as  are  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
Recommendation: 

(1)  That  the  membership  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
State  Industrial  School  be  modified  to  exclude  the  president 
from  membership  on  such  board,  with  the  board  to  consist  of 
three  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  for  terms  of  four 
years  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, such  members  to  be  resident  in  the  county  in  which 
the  institution  is  located,  and  required  to  meet  monthly.* 

(D)  HOME  FOR  THE  SENILE  AGED: 

Section  7,  Chapter  206,  Session  Laws  of  1949,  provides  for 
admission  to  the  Home  for  the  Senile  Aged  at  Lewistown  in  the 
following  terms: 


*LegisIation  being  drafted. 
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"Any  senile  person  desiring  to  receive  treatment  at 
the  home  may  be  admitted  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
superintendent,  if  accomodations  are  available  at  the  home, 
in  such  manner  and  upon  such  conditions  as  the  state 
board  of  examiners  of  the  State  of  Montana  may  deter- 
mine." 

A  person  also  may  be  admitted  to  the  Home  for  the  Senile 
Aged  upon  order  of  the  district  court  of  the  county  in  which  the 
person  resides,  following  certain  procedures. 

A  third  way  in  which  admission  may  arise  is  through  an  exam- 
ination made  by  competent  doctors,  of  persons  who  are  patients  at 
the  Montana  State  Hospital.  Such  examination  is  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  such  patients  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Home  for  the  Senile  Aged. 

The  Reorganization  Commission  believes  that  these  diverse 
methods  of  commitment  are  a  weakness  which  could  lead  to  the 
operation  of  the  institution  as  a  sort  of  hotel  for  the  aged,  rather 
than  as  a  Home  for  the  Senile  Aged  as  the  Legislative  Assembly  in- 
tended. 

Recommendation: 

(1)     That  commitment  to  the  Home  for  the  Senile  Aged 
be  made   only  upon  examination   or  recommendation   by   the 
Superintendent  of  the  Montana  State  Hospital.* 

(E)    GENERAL    MAINTENANCE  PROGRAM  AT  STATE 
INSTITUTIONS: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  noted  the  carefully  planned 
maintenance  program  in  continuous  effect  at  the  Montana  State 
Hospital  at  Warm  Springs. 

Recommendation: 

(1)    That  each  custodial  institution  develop  and  continue 

a  maintenance  program. 


*Legislation  being  drafted. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN 
Investment  of  State  Funds 

Senator  Donovan  Worden  and  Representative  John  J.  Mac- 
Donald  were  appointed  as  a  sub-committee  to  study  and  report  to 
the  Commission  on  investment  of  state  funds. 

The  sub-committee  studied  laws  and  procedures  followed  by 
various  officers  and  boards  in  the  matter  of  investment  of  funds, 
interviewed  several  officers  and  boards,  and  examined  the  consti- 
tution and  laws  relative  to  the  question  and  made  recommenda- 
tions which  were  adopted  by  the  Reorganization  Commission. 

(A)     INVESTING  AGENCIES: 

Under  the  constitution  and  laws,  the  following  have  the  au- 
thority to  make  investments. 

(a)  STATE   LAND   BOARD 

Article  XXI,  Constitution 
Sections  79-1201  to  79-1216 
Montana  Trust  and  Legacy  Fund 
Unified  Investment  Plan  (1929) 

(b)  STATE   BOARD    OF    EXAMINERS 

Escheated  Estate  Funds 

Educational  Bond  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 

Fish  and  Game  Fund  in  the  hands  of  State  Treasurer 

Section  79-305,  R.  C.  M.  1947 

(1925) 
Limited  to  investment  in  State  General  Fund  Warrants 

(c)  THE  BOARD  OF  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Title  68-R.  C.  M.  1947 
Chapter  7,  Section  68-701  R.  C.  M.  1947 
Amended  by: 

Chapter  212,  Laws  1945,  Sec.  18 
.    Chapter  297,  Laws  1947,  Sec.  6 
State  ex  rel  Jardine  v.  Ford 

188  Pac.  2nd,  423 
Investment  Limited   to   restriction   imposed 
on  Savings  Banks 
Sections  5-101  et  seq.  5-503  et  seq. 
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(d)  TEACHERS'    RETIREMENT    BOARD 

75-2708  R.  C.  M.  1947 
Session  Laws,  1949,  page  43,  Sec.  1 

Teachers'  Retirement  Funds  invested  as  part  of  Montana 
Trust  and  Legacy  Funds 

(e)  MONTANA       HIGHWAY       PATROL       RETIREMENT 
BOARD: 

Created  Section  31-203 

Authority  to  Invest  funds  in  excess  of  $25,000.00 

Chap!  158,  Laws  of  1949 
Limitations  on  investments: 

1.  United  States  Bonds 

2.  Bonds  of  Montana 

3.  County,  Municipality,  School  District 

(f)  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENT  BOARD 
Monies  in  Industrial  Accident  Fund  declared 
a  trust. 

Section  92-840,  R.  C.  M.  1947 
Investment  of  Reserve  Under  Plan  3 
92-1112 

1.  U.  S.  Bonds 

2.  Montana  Bonds 

3.  Bonds  of  county,  city,  school  district 

4.  "Any  other  security  which  may  be  approved, 
by  said  board." 

(g)  STATE  DEPOSITORY  BOARD 
Composition: 

Governor 
Auditor 
Treasurer 
Article  XII,  Section  14,  Constitution 

1.  Surplus  Funds 
79-303 

Authority  to  invest  surplus  cash 

a.  Registered  warrants  of  the  State  of  Montana 
bearing  no  interest 

b.  Treasury  certificates  of  the  Federal  Government 

2.  Bond  Interest  and  Sinking  Fund 
79-304 

Limitation  on  Inve.stments 

a.     Bonds  of  the  State  of  Montana  and 

revenue  bonds  of  the  State  of  Montana 
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b.  Bonds  of  the  United  States 

c.  Montana  Trust  and  Legacy  Fund 

d.  Bonds  issued  by  any  agency  or  department 
of  the  United  States  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest 

e.  Interest  bearing  warrants  of  Montana 

(h)  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  authorities  for  invest- 
ment, several  funds  arising  in  various  institutions  in  the  state  are 
available  for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  funds  might  not  be 
properly  called  state  funds  but  they  do  arise  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  various  institutions  and  are  handled  by  public 
officers  of  the  state.  As  an  instance,  there  are  student  funds  at 
several  branches  of  the  Greater  University,  the  custodial  institu- 
tions and  with  the  Industrial  Accident  Board. 

(B)  INVESTMENT  PROCEDURE: 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  volume  of  invest- 
ment programs  among  the  various  agencies  having  authority  for 
that  purpose.  In  each  instance  it  is  necessary  to  follow  three  gen- 
eral steps  in  the  investment  of  money,  namely: 

1.  Deteiming  the  amount  to  be  invested. 

2.  Determ.ing  the  specific  type  of  security  to 
be  purchased. 

3.  Actual  negotiation  for  sale,  purchase,  trade  or  ex 
change  of  securities. 

Under  the  constitution  and  laws  some  investments  are  limited 
to  specific  types  of  securities  and  others  repose  to  a  large  extent 
within  the  discretion  of  the  particular  board  or  officer  having  the 
authority  to  invest.  Such  a  diversified  procedure  of  necessity  re- 
quires separate  accounting  and  separate  administration  of  each  of 
the  various  authorities  investing  funds. 

(C)  ADVANTAGES  OF  CENTRALIZING  INVESTMENT  TRAN- 
SACTIONS: 

By  Article  XXI  of  the  constitution  and  by  Sections  79-1201  to 
79-1216,  the  state  has  created  the  Montana  Trust  and  Legacy  Fund 
and  Unified  Investment  Plan  and  therefore  has  the  machinery 
available  for  centralized  investment  transactions.  It  is  the  Com- 
mission opinion  that  numerous  advantages  will  result  by  placing 
all  investment  negotiations  under  this  agency.  Such  procedure 
would: 

1.     Eliminate  duplication  of  offices  and  personnel. 
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2.  Provide  a  better  over-all  administration  and  tend  to  greater 
economy  in  operations. 

3.  Make  it  possible  to  provide  at  a  minimum  cost  an  adequate 
investment  staff  with  technical  advice,  market  data,  and  financial 
services. 

4.  Make  possible  the  pooling  of  small  funds  so  as  to  secure 
better  securities  and  the  transferring  of  a  security  from  one  fund 
to  another  when  one  fund  is  buying  and  the  other  selling,  resulting 
in  greater  stability  and  making  it  possible  to  invest  closer  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  available. 

(D)     Recommendations: 

1.  That  the  authority  to  make  investments  or  negotiate 
transactions  involving  all  funds  available  for  investment  be 
delegated  to  the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners  to  be 
administered  under  the  terms  of  Sections  79-1201  to  79-1216 
under  the  Unified  Investment  Plan.* 

2.  That  there  be  three  types  of  funds,  with  different 
limitations  on  the  investment  of  moneys  from  each  fund: 

(a)  Montana  Trust  and  Legacy  Fund.  The  investment 
of  moneys  from  this  fund  is  specified  by  the  constitution, 
and  is  the  most  conservative  type  of  investment. 

(b)  Long-term  Investment  Fund.  Retirement  System 
moneys  could  be  invested  under  somewhat  more  liberal  con- 
ditions than  prevail  in  the  instance  of  the  Montana  Trust  and 
Legacy  Fund.* 

(c)  Short-Term  Investment  Fund.  General  fund  cash 
could  be  invested  in  short-term  government  bonds,  which 
do  not  pay  a  high  rate  of  return.    However,  large  amounts 

of   unencumbered   general   fund   cash    make   such    investment 
worthwhile  from  the  state's  standpoint.* 

(3)  That  an  investment  counselor,  on  a  part-time,  re- 
tainer basis,  be  appointed  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to 
the  State  Board  of  Land  Commissioners.* 


♦Legislation  being  drafted. 
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CHAPTER  EIGHT 

Retirement  Systems 

At  an  early  meeting  of  the  Reorganization  Commission,  a 
sub-committee  was  appointed  on  State  Retirement  Systems.  The 
sub-committee  consisted  of  Senator  H.  A.  Tibbals  and  Represen- 
tative William  R.  Mackay.  Senator  Tibbals  and  Mr.  Mackay  ap- 
pointed a  task  force  composed  of  Mr.  H.  C.  Donaldson  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Company  in  Butte;  Mr.  A.  M.  Johnson,  State  Control- 
ler, and  Mr.  George  Redhair,  Montana  Manager  of  the  Mountain 
States  Telephone  Company,  to  serve  in  an  advisory  capacity. 

Senator  Tibbals  and  Mr.  Mackay  asked  this  group  to  provide 
information  bearing  on  the  proposal  that  the  three  retirement 
systems — Public  Employees  Retirement  System,  Teachers  Retire- 
ment System  and  Highway  Patrol  Retirement  System,  be  con- 
solidated. 

The  task  force  held  six  meetings  and  received  both  written 
and  oral  reports  from  state  officers  in  charge  of  the  systems,  and 
in  addition,  interviewed  persons  not  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  systems. 

A.     DESCRIPTION  OF  RETIREMENT  SYSTEMS 

1.  Public  Employees  Retirement  System: 

The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System,  created  by  legis- 
lative enactment  in  1945,  is  the  largest  of  the  three  systems.  As  of 
June  30,  1951,  it  had  8,124  members  and  total  assets  of  $4,852,885.55. 
Of  this  sum,  $3,373,748.17  represented  the  proceeds  of  annuity 
payments  made  by  members.  Total  employer  contributions  from 
1945  to  June  30,  1951  amounted  to  $2,248,938,  including  sums 
credited  to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  and  payments  made 
to  defray  administrative  expenses.  Such  administrative  expenses 
were  $48,437.13  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1951,  exclusive  of 
service  charges  on  investment  activities.  The  Commission  has  on 
file  an  exhibit  comparing  expenditures  for  the  various  systems. 

The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  is  administered 
by  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms 
of  three  years  each,  with  overlapping  expiration  dates.  The  system 
employs  a  secretary  who  is  the  chief  administrative  officer,  and 
ten  other  employees,  including  an  attorney  and  an  actuary  who  are 
compensated  on  a  retainer  basis. 

2.  Teachers  Retirement  System: 

The  Teachers  Retirement  System  is  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
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having  been  created  in  1915.  However,  its  present  administrative 
and  benefit  structure  dates  from  1937.  This  system  did  not  begin 
to  make  full  benefit  payments  to  retired  members  until  1945. 

On  June  30,  1951,  total  membership  in  the  system  was  6,579, 
comprising  public  school  teachers,  county  superintendents  of 
schools,  and  state  employees  engaged  in  educational  activities. 
Total  assets  of  the  system  on  June  30,  1951,  amounted  to  $5,379,702, 
of  which  $4,062,391  represented  payments  from  members  deposited 
to  the  credit  of  the  Annuity  Savings  Fund.  Total  employer  con- 
tributions to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  from  1937  to  June 
30,  1951,  amounted  to  $2,791,978.32.  Administrative  expenses  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1951  came  to  $27,329.45. 

The  system  is  administered  by  a  board  of  five  members.  Three 
of  these  are  ex  officio  members  consisting  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, the  State  Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. The  other  two  members  represent  the  educational  profession 
and  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  terms  of  two  years.  The 
system  employs  an  executive  secretary,  four  full-time  employees, 
one  half-time  employee  and  an  actuary  whose  services  are  per- 
formed on  a  retainer  basis.  The  facilities  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's affice  are  used  by  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  when 
legal  advice  is  required,  at  no  cost  to  the  system. 

3,     Highway  Patrolmens  Retirement  System: 

The  Patrolmens'  Retirement  System  was  created  in  1945.  The 
system  now  has  85  members,  and  on  June  30,  1951,  had  assets  of 
$195,228,  of  which  $67,681  represented  patrolmens'  contributions. 
The  employer's  contribution  is  provided  by  a  percentage  of  drivers' 
license  tax  collections  (now  5%).   Members  pay  3V2%  of  salary. 

The  reports  received  from  the  Patrolmens  System  show  no 
payments  were  made  for  administrative  expenses  last  year — the 
Secretary  of  the  State  Patrol  Board  acting  as  administrative  officer 
for  the  system. 

Due  to  the  scope  of  their  activities,  major  attention  in  the 
balance  of  this  report  is  centered  on  Teachers  Retirement  System 
and  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System. 

B.     COMPARISON    OF    PUBLIC    EMPLOYEES    RETIREMENT 
SYSTEM  AND  TEACHERS  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM: 

The  Commission  has  on  file  an  exhibit  comparing  the  principal 
features  of  the  two  major  retirement  systems.  Out  of  twenty  fea- 
tures listed,  major  differences  will  be  noted  in  only  six,  as 
follows: 

1.     Rate    of   Employee    Contributions.     The    Teachers    Retire- 
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ment  System  requires  employees  to  contribute  5%  of  their  salaries 
up  to  a  maximum  of  $5,000  annually.  The  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  has  the  same  salary  maximum,  but  the  rate  of 
contribution  varies  from  3%  to  9.6%,  depending  upon  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  employee.  Under  both  systems  the  employee  contribu- 
tion rate  is  fixed  by  statute.  ' 

2.  Rate  of  Employer  Contribution.  Under  the  Teachers  Re- 
tirement System  the  employer  must  contribute  a  sum  based  upon 
3.5%  of  the  salary  of  each  employee  who  is  a  member  of  the  sys- 
tem. As  in  the  case  of  the  employee  contribution,  the  maximum 
salary  upon  which  the  employer  contribution  is  based  is  $5,000. 
The  corresponding  rate  of  employer  contribution  under  the  Public 
Employees  Retirement  System  is  3%,  In  this  case,  the  employer 
contribution  rates  are  also  fixed  by  statute. 

3.  Employer  Contribution  to  Expense  Fund.  Under  both 
systems  administrative  expenses  are  defrayed  largely  by  employer 
contributions.  Under  the  Teachers  Retirement  System  the  expense 
contribution  of  the  employer  is  ^4  of  1%  of  salaries  paid  to  em- 
ployees who  are  members  of  the  system,  and  under  the  Public 
Employees  Retirement  System,  the  rate  is  4/10  of  1%.  In  both 
systems  the  revenue  from  such  assessments,  when  added  to  the 
employees'  expense  fund  contribution  of  $1.00  per  employee  per 
year,  have  proved  more  than  sufficient  to  finance  operating  ex- 
penses. In  each  case,  provision  is  made  to  transfer  any  surplus 
in  such  expense  funds  to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Funds. 

Each  system  has  complete  freedom  in  the  expenditure  of  all 
monies  in  such  expense  funds,  with  neither  system  being  subject 
to  appropriation  control  by  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

4.  Withdrawal  Rights.  Both  systems  make  provision  for 
withdrawal  by  the  employee  of  contributions  made  by  him  upon 
his  separation  from  service.  Under  the  Teachers  Retirement 
System,  the  employee  is  entitled  to  withdraw,  without  interest, 
the  full  100%  of  his  contributions  for  the  term  of  his  service. 
The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  permits  the  same  with- 
drawal right  to  employees  who  have  been  members  of  the  system 
ten  years  or  more.  However,  in  the  case  of  employees  who  have 
not  served  for  ten  years,  such  employees,  upon  withdrawal,  receive 
90%  of  their  accumulated  contributions. 

5.  Death  Benefits.  In  case  of  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
Teachers  Retirement  System,  provision  is  made  for  the  repayment 
of  all  accumulated  contributions  without  interest  to  the  decedent's 
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state  or  designated  beneficiary.  Under  the  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  the  death  benefit  includes  not  only  the  accumu- 
lated contributions  with  interest,  but  also  a  sum  equivalent  to  one 
month's  salary  of  the  deceased  for  each  year  of  service  up  to  a 
maximum  of  one-half  year's  salary. 

6.  Minimum  Retirement  Age.  The  minimum  retirement 
age  for  members  of  the  Teachers  Retirement  System  is  60  years, 
and  for  members  of  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  is 
65  years.  In  each  case,  if  the  member  has  served  the  maximum 
number  of  35  years  upon  reaching  such  age,  the  full  amount  of  the 
pension  will  be  paid,  up  to  one-half  of  salary  within  the  $5,000 
maximum  salary  figure. 

C.     COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROCEDURES: 

The  principal  functions  of  the  two  major  retirement  systems 
are  identical.  Briefly,  they  must  receive  and  record  contribu- 
tions to  the  various  funds.  They  must  invest  the  funds  so  received. 
They  must  determine  and  pay  benefits  to  retired  members  or  sums 
due  upon  the  death  of  a  member. 

1.  Method  of  Collecting  Contributions.  Each  system  uses 
virtually  identical  procedures  in  collecting  contributions  from 
employers  and  employees.  Report  forms  are  filed  monthly  by 
participating  state  agencies  or  political  subdivisions  listing  the 
names  of  employee  members  of  the  system;  salaries  paid,  employee 
contributions  withheld,  and  the  amounts  of  the  employer  contri- 
butions to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Fund  and  the  Expense  Fund 
for  such  month.  Remittances  covering  the  employee  and  employer 
contributions  must  accompany  such  monthly  reports.  After  audit 
of  the  report,  these  remittances  are  processed  and  the  amount  of 
payments  made  are  credited  to  the  appropriate  ledger  accounts 
for  the  employee  and  the  employer. 

The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  handles  approxi- 
mately 275  monthly  reports  from  that  many  participating  state  or 
local  agencies,  involving  some  8,124  employee  members.  The 
Teachers  Retirement  System  processes  about  1,100  monthly  reports, 
covering  the  records  of  6,580  members.  In  each  system  the  task 
of  posting  the  employee  contributions  to  the  individual  ledger  ac- 
counts constitutes  the  major  administrative  workload.  Virtually 
identical  office  procedures  in  accomplishing  this  task  are  used  by 
the  two  systems.  The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  ap- 
parently has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  auditing  reports  due  to  the 
variable  membership  rate  of  employee  contributions. 
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2.  Refund  of  Contributions.  Membership  withdrawals  due  to 
termination  of  employee  service  are  more  pronounced  under  the 
Public  Employees  Retirement  System,  and  as  a  result,  this  feature 
imposes  a  heavier  administrative  burden  since  all  of  such  refunds 
must  be  preceded  by  careful  audit. 

3.  Benefit  Payments.  In  neither  system  is  the  computation 
and  processing  of  benefit  payments  a  major  administrative  task 
after  initial  determination,  since  retirement  amounts  would  be 
identical  month  after  month.  The  Public  Employees  Retirement 
System  now  has  an  average  of  500  members  on  retirement,  while 
the  number  of  retired  teachers  approximates  600. 

4.  Investment  Functions.  Each  major  system  is  responsible 
for  the  investment  of  Pension  Accumulation  and  Annuity  Savings 
Funds.  The  assembling  of  material  for  new  investment  offerings 
and  the  presentation  thereof  to  the  respective  retirement  system 
boards  are  functions  delegated  to  the  secretaries  of  the  systems. 
Such  duties  occupy  a  relatively  small  portion  of  the  executives' 
time. 

D.     COMPARISON  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES: 

Administrative  expenses  of  the  two  systems  during  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1951,  showed  a  wide  variation.  In  servicing  its 
275  accounts  and  8,124  members  and  in  performing  its  other  normal 
administrative  duties,  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System 
expended  $48,437.  The  comparable  figure  for  the  Teachers  Re- 
tirement System,  which  has  6,580  members  and  approximately 
1,100  employer  accounts,  was  $27,329. 

The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  must  process  12 
monthly  reports  from  each  participating  agency  each  year,  while 
the  Teachers  Retirement  System  customarily  receives  only  9 
monthly  reports,  such  reports  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
months  in  the  school  year.  Likewise,  the  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  procedure  is  complicated  by  more  salary  changes 
and  a  higher  rate  of  turnover  of  employees.  With  teachers  working 
under  annual  contracts,  salary  changes  and  service  termination 
are  infrequent. 

The  per  diem  of  board  members  and  travel  expenses  amounted 
to  $1,497  for  the  Teachers  Retirement  System,  while  it  was 
$6,270  for  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System. 

The  Teachers  Retirement  System  utilized  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's office  for  necessary  legal  assistance,  while  the  Public  Em- 
ployees Retirement  System  retained  a  special  attorney  at  a  cost 
of  $2,150  for  the  period  in  question. 
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The  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  payroll,  exclusive 
of  the  salary  of  the  executive,  was  twice  as  large  as  the  payroll  of 
the  Teachers  Retirement  System  and  had  nearly  twice  as  many 
office  and  clerical  positions. 

The  Public  Employees  Retirerhent  System  employed,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  consulting  actuary,  an  acturial  accountant  who  apparently 
performed  duties  which  under  the  Teachers  Retirement  System 
were  performed  by  the  consulting  actuary  or  the  secretary. 

E.     RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.  The  two  agencies  now  spend  more  than  $75,000  annually 
in  administering  retirement  system  laws.  It  is  not  only  logical, 
but  good  business,  that  such  expenditures  be  subjected  to  legis- 
lative control.  Provisions  for  transferring  administrative  fund  sur- 
pluses to  the  Pension  Accumulation  Funds  will  help  keep  such 
Pension  Accumulation  Funds  in  solvent  condition. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Teachers  Retirement 
System  and  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  be  placed 
under  legislative  appropriation  and  budget  control  so  far  as  ad- 
ministrative expenditures  are  concerned;  provided,  however,  that 
said  systems  be  authorized  to  continue  the  present  practice  of 
transferring  Expense  Fund  savings  to  the  respective  Pension  Ac- 
cumulation Funds." 

2.  The  Attorney  General's  office  should  be  required  to  furnish 
necessary  legal  advice  to  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System 
as  required  by  law.  The  appointment  of  a  special  attorney  appears 
to  be  a  needless  expense. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  special  attorney. 

3.  Duplication  of  actuarial  services  appears  to  be  one  reason 
for  the  administrative  expense  of  the  Public  Employees  Retire- 
ment System.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  actuarial  re- 
quirements of  the  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System  cannot 
be  performed  by  the  actuary  for  the  system  with  the  assistance  of 
the  executive  secretary  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
Teachers  Retirement  System. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Public  Employees  Re- 
tirement System  review  its  requirements  for  actuarial  services, 
with  the  aim  of  eliminating  duplication  and  the  employment  of 
unnecessary  personnel. 

4.  Board  members  who  are  also  members  of  the  Public  Em- 
ployees   Retirement    System    all    receive    salaries    as    public    em- 
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ployees.  They  should  not  be  entitled  to  double  pay  for  any  day's 
service  in  any  capacity.  Such  board  members,  however,  should 
be  entitled  to  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  in  attendance  at 

sessions  of  the  board. 

• 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  per  diem  of  members 
of  the  board  of  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  be 
limited  to  those  board  members  who  are  not  members  of  the 
system.* 

5.  A  longer  term  of  service  would  permit  board  members  of 
the  Public  Employees'  Retirement  System  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  activities  of  the  system  and  would  help  to  insure 
better  management. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  terms  of  members  of 
the  board  of  the  Public  Employees  Retirement  System  be  in- 
creased from  3  years  to  5  years,  with  staggered  expiration  dates.* 

6.  The  present  membership  of  the  Teachers  Retirement  Board 
includes  three  ex-officio  officers,  the  Attorney  General,  the  State 
Treasurer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  personnel  of  the  Tea- 
chers Retirement  System  Board  be  changed  to  a  board  consisting 
of  five  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  three  of  whom  should 
be  named  from  the  school  profession,  one  of  whom  shall  be  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  two  of  whom 
should  be  representative  of  the  public,  each  member  to  serve  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  with  one  term  expiring  each  year,  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.* 

F.     CONCLUSION: 

The  Commission  also  considered  the  following  recommenda- 
tions but  rejected  each  of  them  for  the  reasons  given: 

1.  That  all  state  retirement  systems  be  abolished  and  that 
state  and  local  government  employees  be  placed  under  the  Old  Age 
and  Survivors  Program  administered  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  because  of  the  excessive  initial 
cost  (approximately  $5,300,000)  and  because  benefits  thereunder 
would  not  equal  benefits  to  which  member  employees  are  entitled 
under   the   existing   systems. 

2.  That  the  present  system  be  continued  but  that  the  state 
and  its  political  subdivisions  be  authorized  to  join  the  Old  Age  and 
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Survivors  Insurance  Program  to  the  extent  permitted  under  the 
federal  law. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  because  of  1)  excessive  costs  as 
above  stated,  2)  benefits  under  the  present  state  systems  appear 
to  be  reasonable,  and  3)  present  members  of  the  state  systems  ap- 
parently would  be  precluded  from  membership  in  the  federal 
system  under  existing  federal  statutes. 

3.  On  the  proposal  to  consolidate  the  three  main  retirement 
systems. 

This  proposal  was  rejected  because  of  the  apparent  difficulty 
of  bringing  all  three  laws  into  conformity,  one  with  another  and 
in  all  features,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  such  consolidation 
would  probably  result  in  raising  the  benefit  structures  of  each 
system  to  the  highest  level  now  reached  by  any  one  of  them,  with 
a  corresponding  increase  in  costs  both  to  taxpayers  and  to  retire- 
ment system  members. 

4.  On  the  proposal  to  consolidate  the  administrative  functions 
only  of  the  Teachers'  Retirement  System  and  the  Public  Em- 
ployees' Retirement  System. 

This  proposal  was  considered  at  great  length  before  a  decision 
to  reject  was  reached.  While  such  consolidation  would  be  theo- 
retically possible,  savings  would  be  limited  by  the  continued  need 
to  service  more  than  1,400  employer  accounts  and  in  excess  of 
14,000  members.  Likewise,  savings  in  the  executive  overhead  prob- 
ably would  be  minimized  by  the  necessity  of  employing  assistants 
to  supervise  the  day-to-day  operations  of  the  merged  system.  The 
Commission  believes  that  substantial  administrative  savings  can  be 
effected  under  the  present  dual  setup  by  placing  each  system 
under  legislative  budget  control  and  by  making  the  changes  which 
have  been  outlined  in  the  administration  of  the  Public  Employees' 
Retirement  Svstem. 
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CHAPTER  NINE 
Agriculture  and  Related  Boards 

The  sub-committee  on  Agriculure  and  Related  Boards  was 
composed  of  Senator  E.  F.  McQuitty  of  Wheatland  County;  Repre- 
sentative John  J.  MacDonald  of  Garfield  County;  Representative 
William  R.  Mackay  of  Carbon  County,  and  Representative  Melvin 
E.  Magnuson  of  Lewis  and  Clark  County.  The  sub-committee  inter- 
viewed several  officers  and  board  members  from  various  of  the 
boards  concerned,  examined  pertinent  laws,  and  made  certain 
determinations  and  recommendations  which  were  accepted  by  the 
full  Commission. 

A.  The  $1,000  bond  required  of  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen 
by  Section  66-1910,  RCM  1947,  is  inadequate  in  view  of  the  position 
of  responsibility,  trust  and  quality  which  such  brokers  and  sales- 
men bear  to  their  clients.  The  sub-committee  noted  the  report 
that  complaints  filed  against  such  licensees  are  often  brought 
against  those  who  are  not  experienced  nor  qualified,  leading  to 
the  belief  that  qualifications  for  real  estate  brokers  and  salesmen 
are  not  sufficiently  high. 

1.     Recommendation: 

That  the  present  bond  of  $1,000  be  raised  to  $3,000.* 

B.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  is  designated  as  ex-officio 
Sealer  of  Weights  and  Measures  under  the  terms  of  Section  90-122, 
RCM  1947.  Section  90-123  give.s  him  general  supervision  of  the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  state  and  charges  him  with  procure- 
ment and  care  of  the  weights  and  measures  that  become  state 
standards.  Section  90-125  enumerates  his  duties  in  checking  and 
sealing  the  weighing  and  measuring  devices  used  in  buying  and 
selling.  Section  90-130  provides  for  checking  weights  of  packaged 
goods. 

However,  Section  60-218,  RCM  1947  conflicts  with  the  sections 
previously  quoted,  in  that  the  inspection  and  classification  of  all 
meters  and  measuring,  gauging  or  testing  devices  used  in  whole- 
saling or  retailing  petroleum  products  is  vested  in  the  Railroad 
and  Public  Service  Commission. 

1.     Recommendation: 

That  inspection,  testing,  and  checking  of  all  weighing 

and  measuring  devices  be  placed  in   the  Department  of 

Agriculture,  since  such  department  is  the  custodian  of  the 
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state  standards,  and  works  closely  with  and  in  conformity 
with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Standards.* 

C.  The  Commission  noted  that  the  cost  of  operating  the  division 
of  weights  and  measures  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  1950  through 
June  30,  1951,  was  $27,777.10.  The  income  for  the  same  period  was 
$16,639.05. 

The  present  rates  of  fees  were  established  by  Section  3-202, 
RCM  1947.  Because  of  higher  costs  of  services  rendered,  and  with 
the  view  of  raising  the  division  closer  to  a  point  of  self-support, 
the  following  changes  in  fees  charged  for  testing  services  are  re- 
commended.''' 


1. 


Present        Proposed 
Scale  or  Scales  Fee  Fee 

a.  Railroad    track   scale.  $  10.00        $  12.50 

b.  Grain  shipping  hopper  scale  with 
a  capacity  of  40,000  pounds 

or  over.  20.00  25.00 

c.  Wagon  scale,  truck  scale,  coal 

scale,  dump  scale,  automatic  or 

hopper  shipping  scale,  beet 

scale,  and  stock  scale,  up  to 

and  including  10-ton 

capacity.  5.00  8.00 

d.  From  15-ton  up  to  and 

including  30-ton  capacity.  8.00  12.00 

e.  40-ton  capacity  and  over.  15.00  25.00 

f.  For  each  dormant  platform 

scale,  meat  track  scale*  and 

dial  scale  with  a  capacity  of 

500  pounds  to  1,000  pounds.  2.00  2.00 

Meat  track  scale  moved  up 

from  group  "g"   to  group  "f". 

g.  Each  portable  scale,  hanging 
scale  and  commercial  person 

weighing  scale,  1.00  1.00 

h.     Grain  testers  and  other  small 

scales  used  for  weighing  and 

testing  grain  in  grain  elevators 

or  warehouses.  .50  .50 

i.     All  counter  scales  with  a 

capacity  of  1  to  10  pounds.  .25  .50 

j.     All  counter  scales  with  a 

capacity  of  over  10  pounds.  .75  1.25 
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D.  There  is  considerable  overlapping  and  some  duplication  of 
responsibilities  between  the  dairy  division  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Livestock  Sanitary  Board,  and  the  Milk  Control 
Board  in  regard  to  inspection  and  supervision  of  the  dairy  industry. 

1.     Recommendation: 

that  a  succeeding  interim  legislative  committee  give 
thorough  consideration  and  study  to  the  inspectory  and  super- 
visory duties  carried  on  by  the  various  regulatory  agencies 
over  the  production,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  with  the  view  to  effecting  the  placement  of  such  in- 
spection and  supervision  over  these  processes  and  products 
within  one  department. 

E.  The  poultry  industry  is  a  vigorous  and  growing  one  in  the 
state,  and  a  succeeding  interim  legislative  committee  should 
throughly  review  the  need  for  inspection  and  regulatory  services 
in  connection  therewith,  with  the  view  in  mind,  if  found  to  be 
feasible,  of  consolidating  such  inspection  and  regulatory  services 
in  a  division  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

F.  The  Commission  recognizes  that  the  State  Hail  Insurance 
Department  is  engaged  in  an  agricultural  activity,  and  logically 
belongs  as  a  division  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  How- 
ever, for  the  present,  the  Commission  withholds  recommending 
that  such  consolidation  be  effected,  pending  retirement  of  the 
present  administrator. 

G.  The  Commission  feels  that  the  operations  of  the  dairy  divis- 
ion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  self-supporting 
to  a  greater  extent.  With  that  view  in  mind,  and  considering  the 
cost  of  certain  services  rendered,  certain  fee  increases  should  be 

made.* 

1.     Recommendation: 

a.  Increase  the  $5  minimum  license  fee  for  manufacture 
of  ice  cream  to  the  sum  of  $10. 

b.  Increase  the  original  Babcock  Test  license  from  $2  to 
$2.50,  and  increase  the  yearly  renewal  fee  from  $1  to  $2.50. 
This  is  also  recommended  as  a  measure  to  better  emphasize 
the  importance  of  operations  and  responsibilities  authorized 
under  this  license. 

c.  The  egg  graders  license  is  $1  per  year  and  is  required 
for  graders  employed  in  wholesale  or  retail  egg  dealers'  estab- 
lishments that  grade  eggs  and  handle  over  300  cases  per  year. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  egg  grader's  license  be  increased 
from  $1  to  $2.50  per  year  because  of  the  expense  of  training 
and  examining  applicants  for  this  license. 
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H.  The  Commission  studied  certain  fees  charged  by  the  Livestock 
Commission  for  services  rendered  by  that  agency.  Some  increases 
are  recommended,  on  the  basis  that  this  agency  should  be  brought 
closer  to  a  self-support  basis  for  those  services  it  renders  to  the 
public.  The  Commission  noted  that  fees  collected  for  inspections 
totaled  $98,166.66  for  the  last  fiscal  year,  which  sum  was  $30,000 
short  of  the  cost  of  such  inspections. 

1.  Under  the  terms  of  Chapter  106,  Laws  of  Montana, 
1949,  an  inspection  fee  of  25c  per  head,  for  12  head  or  less 
of  livestock  is  charged  as  an  inspection  fee  precedent  to 
removal  from  a  county. 

When  12  to  30  head  of  livestock  are  removed  from  a 
county,  inspection  fee  is  a  flat  $3. 

When  over  30  head  of  livestock  are  removed  from  a  county, 
the  inspection  fee  is  10c  per  head,  with  a  $15  maximum, 
a.    Recommendation: 

Remove  the  $15  maximum  inspection  fee  for  removal  of 
more  than  30  head  of  livestock  from  a  county.* 

2.  There  are  certain  inspection  fees  which  must  be  paid 
before  sale  at  market.  Where  the  livestock  originate  in  the 
market  county,  the  inspection  fee  is  15c  per  head. 

a.    Recommendation: 

That  such  inspection  fee  be  raised  to  20c  per  head.* 

3.  In  an  instance  before  sale  at  the  market  takes  place, 
and  where  the  livestock  have  been  previously  inspected  for 
removal  from  the  county  of  origin,  there  is  an  inspection  fee 
of  5c  per  head. 

a.    Recommendation: 

That  such  inspection  fee  be  raised  to  10c  per  head.* 

4.  The  Commission  noted  the  extensive  work  involved 
on  the  part  of  the  Livestock  Commission  in  filing  mortgage 
notices,  and  that  the  fee  charged  for  such  filing  of  mortgages 
is  fifty  cents  per  notice. 

a.    Recommendation: 

That  the  fee  for  filinj?  mortgage  notices  be  raised  to  $1  per 
notice.* 
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CHAPTER  TEN 
Higher  Education 

The  Reorganization  Commission's  sub-committee  on  Higher 
Education  was  composed  of  Senator  Glenn  H.  Larson,  Chairman; 
Senator  H.  A.  Tibbals;  and  Representatives  William  R.  Mackay  and 
Melvin  E.  Magnuson. 

Three  matters  which  the  sub-committee  consider  to  be  of 
first  importance  were: 

(1)  Duplication  among  institutions  of  Montana's  system 
of  higher  education. 

(2)  Administration  of  the  system  of  higher  education. 

(3)  The  Western  Inter-State  Compact  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation. 

The  sub-committee  met  in  joint  session,  at  various  times,  with 
the  Presidents  of  the  University  units  and  the  Board  of  Education. 
The  Reorganization  Commission's  files  contain  extensive  informa- 
tion on  courses  and  curricula  offered  by  the  respective  units.  This 
information  is  available  for  ready  reference,  but  is  too  lengthy  for 
reproduction  in  a  report  of  this  nature. 

A.     DUPLICATION    AMONG    INSTITUTIONS    OF    MONTANA 
SYSTEM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 

The  matter  of  duplication  of  fields  of  specialization  among 
the  institutions  of  the  Montana  system  of  higher  education  raises 
questions  of  policy  broader  than  any  of  the  institutions  affected. 
Adequate  discussion  of  State  policy  on  the  subject  involves  three 
things: 

(1)  Mention  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  including  re- 
ferences to  relevant  statutes; 

(2)  The  very  different  policy  of  other    States;  and 

(3)  The  present  status   of  duplications   in   the   Montana 
system  of  higher  education. 

1.     State  Policy  Against  Duplication  of  Major  Curricula: 

In  1893  the  Legislative  Assembly  established  four  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  over  strong  efforts  to  secure  a  con- 
solidated university.  The  decisive  choice  was  made  at  that 
time,  and  notwithstanding  determined  efforts  to  effect  physi- 
cal consolidation  thereafter,  a  State  policy  soon  developed  to 
confine  the  several  institutions  to  separate  fields  of  collegiate 
instruction.     In  1913,  the  Legislative  Assembly  instructed  the 
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State  Board  of  Education  "to  take  such  steps  and  prescribe 
such  rules  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  unnecessary  dupli- 
cations of  courses  of  instruction  in  the  various  educational 
institutions."  That  is  the  law  at  present  (Section  75-405,  RCM 
1947.) 

Successive  citizen  and  professional  research  groups  have 
given  their  attention  to  duplications  of  major  curricula.  The 
1941  Commission  on  Efficiency  and  Economy  in  State  Govern- 
ment made  numerous  recommendations  concerning  duplica- 
tions between  State  institutions  of  higher  education.  The 
principal  result  was  strong  objection  on  the  part  of  all  the 
institutions. 

Governor  Ford  appointed  a  Montana  Commission  on  High- 
er Education,  composed  of  distinguished  Montana  citizens 
from  various  economic  and  civic  groups.  The  late  O.  S.  War- 
den, publisher  of  the  "Great  Falls  Tribune,"  prepared  two 
statements,  by  way  of  preliminary  suggestions  for  the  Com- 
mission, which  went  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 

(1)  "In  each  institution  as  far  as  we  go — within  an 
economic  expenditure  of  funds  that  can  be  supplied — 
there  should  be  arranged  superior  and  continually 
improving  standards  of  education.  Quality  is  a  pri- 
mary requisite  in  a  satisfying  higher  system  of  educa- 
tion. Anything  less  will  not  keep  our  young  men  and 
women  at  home.  Montana  can  afford  to  pay  for  high- 
quality  non-duplicating  courses.  There  can  be  some 
saving  in  the  number  of  classes  if  duplication  is 
rigidly  eliminated  .  .  .  .  " 

(2)  "Manifestly,  we  should  not  have  more  than  two 
colleges  with  four-year  courses  of  higher  education 
and  in  these  two,  the  avoidance  of  duplication  ought 
to  be  a  continuing  study.  There  may  be  special  ob- 
jectives in  each.  Thus,  our  physically  scattered  educa- 
tion can  be  diversified,  be  brought  into  a  total  of 
opportunity — as  would  be  done  if  courses  were  set  up 
in  a  single  institution.  The  essentials  of  a  liberal  arts 
education  may  require  some  duplication  in  the  first 
two  years  of  work  but  there  should  be  very  little  dupli- 
cation in  the  last  two  years  .  .  .  ." 

Different  Policy  of  Other  States: 

It  is  apparent  that  Montana  has  established  a  definite 
policy  against  duplications  of  major  curricula,  grounded  in 
general  State  interest,  official  concern,  and  statutory  law. 
Other  states  have  different  policies.  Some  have  more  than 
one  State  University.    Many,  unlike  Montana,  find  their  State 
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institutions  of  higher  education  in  competition  with  large 
private  universities.  Some,  while  not  having  more  than  one 
State  University  in  name,  have  permitted  their  State's  colleges 
to  become  universities  in  actuality.  This  is  understandable 
where  the  universities  are  so  huge  that  one  or  more  duplicates 
are  actually  helpful  to  students.  These  states,  it  should  be 
remembered,  have  far  greater  revenues  and  much  larger 
populations  than  Montana. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  practices  of  such  other  states  fur- 
nish limited  guidance  for  Montana,  since  they  follow  no  similar 
law  and  policy  against  duplication  in  their  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Any  attempt  on  our  part  to  follow  such 
practices  would  lead  to  serious  results  for  the  university  sys- 
tem. 

3.     Present  Status  of  Duplication  in  Montana: 

Several  considerations  must  be  kept  in  mind  in  discussing 
duplications  among  the  several  institutions  of  higher  learning: 

a.  There  are  at  present  apparent  existing  duplications  of 
major  curricula,  most  of  which  can  be  justified.  By  major 
curricula,  the  Reorganization  Commission  means  specializa- 
tion in  those  fields  leading  to  degrees.  There  is  a  major 
duplication  in  junior  college  work  (first  two  years  of 
college)  as  between  all  of  the  six  institutions.  Such  dupli- 
cation is  unavoidable  if  there  are  to  be  six  institutions. 

b.  Some  fields  must  be  duplicated  in  a  major  way  and 
short  of  major  curricula.  Such  courses  are  called  "Service 
Courses."  These  are  necessary  because  whatever  the 
institution  and  whatever  the  major  curricula  offered,  stu- 
dents in  all  institutions  must  have  certain  recognized 
basic  courses.  There  is  the  possibility,  however,  that  these 
"Service  Courses"  will  expand  beyond  service  needs.  A 
major  curriculum  usually  requires  only  40  to  55  credits 
of  concentrated  study  for  a  degree,  and  in  some  instances 
service  courses  are  approaching  and  even  exceeding  that 
amount  of  credits. 

c.  The  third  consideration  is  the  matter  of  the  costs  in- 
volved. Such  are  often  not  apparent.  The  establishment 
of  a  new  major  curriculum,  and  offering  of  a  degree  there- 
in, may  seem  to  mean  only  the  addition  of  one,  two,  or 
three  professors.  Such  expense  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
professor  must  have  clerical  assistance,  retirement  privi- 
leges, offices  and  costly  incidentals.     Inevitably,  pressure 
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will  begin  to  build  for  more  courses,  internal  specializa- 
tion, off-campus  service,  separate  and  specialized  labora- 
tories or  buildings,  independent  libraries,  and  other  useful 
desirable,  and  expensive  additions.  The  cost  and  conse- 
quences of  every  duplication  are  ultimately  material.  More 
than  money  is  involved,  because  money  being  limited, 
quality  education  suffers  in  order  that  duplication  can 
exist.  All  these  considerations  indicate  the  wisdom  of 
Montana's  antiduplication  policy  and  warn  against  super- 
ficially minor  relaxations  here  and  there, 
d.  Any  attempt  to  undo  existing  duplication  would  pro- 
bably cost  more  money,  exclusive  of  the  bitterness 
aroused,  than  it  would  save,  and  even  beyond  that,  the 
outcome  would  be  in  doubt.  The  line  against  further 
duplications  must  be  strongly  supported.  Relaxations  will 
not  be  in  the  interests  of  either  the  institutions  or  the 
public  which  supports  them.  Any  policy  of  relaxation 
will  inevitably  give  the  appearance  of  favoritism  toward 
some  one  institution  which  is  permitted  to  expand.  Ex- 
pansion in  this  respect,  in  any  one  institution,  will  be 
followed  by  demands  to  duplicate  curricula  from  other 
institutions,  and  such  demands  will  be  difficult  to  deny 
on  consistent  grounds. 

4.     RecommeDdation; 

The  Reorganization  Commission  recommends  a  policy  of 

holding  the  line  against  further  duplications  and  a  policy  of 

recognizing  the  status  quo  with  respect  to  junior  college  work 

and  service  courses. 

B.     ADMINISTRATION     OF    THE    INSTITUTIONS     OF    MON- 
TANA'S SYSTEM  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION: 
1.     The  State  Board  of  Education: 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  the  administrative  agency 
of  State  government  charged  with  general  control  and  super- 
vision of  the  institutions  of  Montana's  system  of  higher  educa- 
tion. The  statute  outlining  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Board 
specifies  that  Montana  State  University,  Montana  State  Col- 
lege, Montana  School  of  Mines,  Western  Montana  College  of 
Education,  Eastern  Montana  College  of  Education,  and  Northern 
Montana  College,  are  units  of  the  University  of  Montana.  The 
act  clearly  and  unmistakably  states  that  "it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  that  the  said  six  (6)  units  of  our  university  system  shall 
be  considered  for  all  purposes  one  university." 
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The  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  eleven  members, 
and  of  this  number,  the  Governor,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  Attorney  General  are  ex-officio  mem- 
bers. The  other  eight  members  are  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  No  more  than  four  of  the  eight 
appointive  members  may  be  from  the  same  political  party, 
and  appointees  must  be  equally  divided  between  the  first  and 
second  congressional  districts  of  the  State.  Terms  are  for  eight 
years,  and  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  term  of  office  of  one 
member  expires  each  year. 

2.  The  Office  of  the  Chancellor: 

Sub-section  12,  Section  75-107,  RCM  1947,  further  deals 
with  administration  of  the  university  units,  in  providing  as 
follows: 

"...  The  Board  must  appoint  an  executive  head  of 
the  University  of  Montana  and  fix  his  term  of  office 
and  salary,  and  shall  prescribe  generally  his  powers 
and  duties.  Such  executive  shall  be  ex-officio  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  board  of  each  of  the  state  educa- 
tional institutions,  but  shall  not  be  or  act  as  president 
of  said  board,  and  he  may,  in  his  discretion  attend 
each  meeting  of  each  of  said  executive  boards  and 
confer  and  co-operate  with  such  boards,  and  perform 
such  other  and  further  duties  as  the  State  Board 
of  Education  may  prescribe." 

This  is  the  statutory  provision  for  the  office  of  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Montana, 

3.  The  Council  of  University  Presidents: 

The  council  of  university  presidents,  composed  of  presi- 
dents of  the  six  units  of  the  University  of  Montana,  has  func- 
tioned since  1933,  as  Chancellors  have  come  and  gone.  The 
council  was  established  in  that  year  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion to  co-operate  with  the  Chancellor,  but  its  scope  has  in- 
creased from  a  narrow  beginning.  This  group  elects  a  chair- 
man from  among  its  own  membership  to  serve  for  each  fiscal 
year.  It  consults  with  and  advises  the  Board  of  Education 
on  matters  of  common  interest  and  concern  among  the  various 
units. 

4.  Recommendation: 

The  Commission  studied  the  composition  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  University 
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of  Montana,  and  the  functioning  of  the  Council  of  University 
Presidents,  but  was  unable  to  reach  conclusions,  and  recom- 
mends that  further  study  of  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  state's  system  of  higher  education  be  undertaken  by  a 
succeeding  interim  legislative  committee. 

C.     WESTERN     INTER-STATE     COMMISSION     FOR     HIGHER 
EDUCATION: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  had  the  matter  of  interstate 
co-operation  in  higher  education  brought  to  its  attention  by  the 
Montana  members  of  the  Western  Inter-State  Commission  for 
Higher  Education.  This  type  of  interstate  co-operation  has  been 
developed  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  It  has  its  basis  in  the 
fact  that  complete  graduate  and  professional  programs  can  best  be 
supported  in  heavily  populated  and  relatively  wealthy  states.  In- 
dividual states,  such  as  Montana,  with  limited  population,  have 
neither  the  resources  nor  the  student  demand  to  justify  main- 
taining extensive  professional  programs. 

The  Southern  Governor's  Conference  in  1948  officially  en- 
dorsed a  plan  for  regional  co-operation  in  higher  education.  The 
Southern  States  looked  toward  pooling  established  educational 
facilities  of  fourteen  states  in  order  to  serve  the  entire  region. 

This  concept  was  first  applied  in  the  high-cost  fields  of  medi- 
cine, dentistry,  public  health,  and  veterinary  medicine.  States 
without  educational  facilities  in  these  fields  pay  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing their  students  at  established  public  and  private  schools  in  other 
states  of  the  region.  For  example,  a  state  with  no  medical  school 
within  its  borders  may  wish  to  avoid  the  costly  and  difficult  task 
of  creating  new  medical  training  facilities.  Instead,  the  legislative 
assembly  appropriates  money  for  the  education  of  a  group  of  the 
State's  medical  students  at  colleges  elsewhere  in  the  region.  This 
has  the  two-fold  effect  of  strengthening  the  established  institu- 
tions of  the  region,  and  meeting  the  needs  of  states  within  the 
region  for  greater  numbers  of  physicians. 

The  interstate  compact  is  the  means  by  which  machinery  for 
the  plan's  operation  is  established.  The  Southern  Regional  Edu- 
cation Board  consists  of  members  from  each  of  the  participating 
states,  and  this  Board  has  responsibility  for  administration  of  the 
program.  The  Board  serves  as  a  clearing  house  through  which 
funds  are  channeled  from  "sending  states"  to  "participating  in- 
stitutions." 

The  Western  Governor's  Conference  undertook  a  similar  pro- 
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gram  of  regional  co-operation  in  the  fields  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
public  health  and  veterinary  medicine.  In  1951  the  states  of  Col- 
orado, Montana,  New  Mexico,  Oregon  and  Utah,  by  interstate 
compact,  established  a  program  of  regional  co-operation  in  higher 
education  along  the  lines  followed  by  the  Southern  States.  In  1952 
a  sixth  State,  Arizona,  ratified  the  compact.  It  is  hoped  that  Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Washington  and  the  territories  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  will  become  members  of  the  Western  Inter- 
state Commission. 

The  problem  of  the  Montana  student  who  seeks  training  in 
the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry,  public  health  and  veterinary  medi- 
cine is  not  an  easy  one.  Taxpayers  in  states  possessing  such  medical 
training  facilities  can  hardly  be  expected  to  carry  the  cost  burden 
of  educating  out-of-state  students  in  these  health  fields.  The 
Western  Regional  Commission  for  Higher  Education  sets  the  per- 
student  cost  of  education  in  these  fields  at  roughly  $2,500  per  year 
in  medicine,  $1,700  per  year  in  dentistry,  and  $1,200  per  year  in  vet- 
erinary medicine.  Tuition  payments  cover  only  a  portion  of  these 
costs.  States  which  are  supporting  these  training  institutions  do  so 
at  high  cost  to  themselves,  to  which  is  added  a  natural  desire  to 
serve  their  own  students  first.  As  a  result,  out-of-state  freshman 
student  acceptances  have  been  lowered  severely.  Medical  school 
staffs  recognize  the  desirability  of  obtaining  the  best  possible  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  residence,  in  the  interests  of  maintaining  high 
professional  standards,  but  they  also  recognize  financial  limitations 
which  become  more  stringent  as  more  out-of-state  students  are  ac- 
cepted for  training. 

The  Western  Inter-State  Commission  for  Higher  Education 
consists  of  three  resident  members  from  each  state  in  the  compact. 
A  central  office  is  to  be  established  in  one  of  the  compacting  states, 
headed  by  a  director,  an  assistant,  and  a  secretary.  The  Com- 
mission itself  will  develop  an  annual  budget,  which  is  then  sub- 
mitted to  the  Governor  of  each  compacting  state  for  referral  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly  of  that  state.  The  Commission  must 
submit  a  yearly  report  of  its  activities  to  the  Governors  and  Legis- 
lative Assemblies  of  the  participating  states.  It  is  charged  with 
maintaining  accurate  books  of  account,  subject  to  independent  an- 
nual audit. 

The  Inter-State  Commission  will  enter  into  contractual  agree- 
ments with  institutions  in  the  region  offering  professional  educa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  dentistry,  medicine,  public  health,  and  vet- 
erinary medicine. 
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1.     Recommendation: 

The  Reorganization  Commission  recommends  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  that  an  appropriation  be  provided  to  meet  the 
terms  of  Chapter  216,  Lavi^s  of  1951,  which  is  the  act  approving, 
ratifying,  and  adopting  the  Western  Regional  Higher  Educa- 
tion Compact. 
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CHAPTER  ELEVEN 

Public   Welfare 

A.     GENERAL  BACKGROUND: 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  a  Reorganization  Com- 
mission sub-committee  on  public  welfare,  composed  of  Representa- 
tive Melvin  E.  Magnuson,  Chairman;  Senator  H.  A,  Tibbals,  and 
Representative  Winfield  E.  Page,  a  task  force  on  public  welfare 
was  appointed.  This  task  force  consisted  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Withee,  Chief 
Probation  Officer,Ninth  Judicial  District;  Mr.  George  Jacoby,  Presi- 
dent, Helena  Sand  &  Gravel  Company;  Miss  Ruth  Beem,  Executive 
Secretary,  Lewis  and  Clark  County  Chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross;  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Duncan,  County  Commissioner,  Missoula 
County;  and  Mr.  W.  LeRoy  Halpine,  Legislative  Representative 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Helena, 
Montana.  Mr.  Jacoby  was  forced  to  resign  because  of  ill  health, 
and  he  was  succeeded  on  the  task  force  by  Mr.  Norman  O.  Blevins, 
Executive  Secretary,  Montana  Hardware  and  Implement  Associa- 
tion. 

The  problems  of  public  welfare  are  serious  and  far-reaching. 
The  apparent  contradiction  between  sharply  rising  welfare  costs 
and  caseloads  in  a  period  of  relatively  high  prosperity  is  of  con- 
cern to  both  individuals  and  the  government.  Welfare  costts,  once 
a  minor  item  on  governmental  budgets,  are  now  a  major  item. 
On  the  local  level,  they  are  frequently  the  major  item  of  govern- 
ment. 

To  the  extent  that  these  large  sums  relieve  distress  and  aid 
in  restoration  of  the  needy  to  self-reliance  and  self-support,  they 
represent  an  important  social  effort.  The  very  magnitude  of  the 
problem,  however,  both  in  terms  of  human  beings  and  in  terms  of 
public  funds,  requires  that  the  stewardship  of  the  public  welfare 
system  and  the  funds  involved  be  subjected  to  continued  scrutiny 
and  evaluation,  if  maximum  benefits  are  to  be  realized. 

The  Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  most  co- 
operative in  supplying  data  which  indicated  both  strength  and 
weaknesses  in  the  system.  Concern  was  shown  in  the  interests  of 
developing  a  public  welfare  system  for  the  state  which  will  yield 
the  maximum  in  terms  of  human  values. 

The  Reorganization  Commission  is  aware  that  there  are  no 
absolutes  in  the  areas  studied.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
four  public  welfare  programs  which  account  for  the  major  share 
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of  costs  and  caseloads  toda}' — aid  to  the  blind — aid  to  depen- 
dent children — old  age  assistance — and  general  relief — were  not 
even  in  existence  in  their  present  form  and  scope  a  generation 
ago.  No  one  should,  therefore,  be  too  surprised  if  a  fair-minded 
review  indicates  that  the  system  is  not  perfect. 

A  salutary  factor  operating  on  the  public  welfare  system  today 
is  the  amount  of  public  interest  in  it.  That  interest  is  the  best 
assurance  that  the  public  welfare  system  will  be  constructively 
strengthened  and  developed. 

The  time  and  resources  at  hand  did  not  permit  an  intensive 
review  of  all  public  assistance  programs.' 

Other  areas  of  importance  are  the  Child  Welfare,  Medical 
Care,  and  Silicotic  Programs.  These  were  not  studied,  although 
all  merit  intensive  legislative  review. 

Primary  attention  was  given  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Pro- 
gram. From  a  financial  standpoint,  it  is  the  major  public  as- 
sistance program.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
$12,393,729  was  expended  for  public  assistance  in  Montana,  and  of 
that  amount,  $7,469,703.  slightly  over  60  per  cent,  went  into  Old 
Age  Assistance. 

Over  the  last  ten  years,  the  number  of  people  in  Montana 
over  65  years  of  age  increased  more  than  forty  percent.  Parallel  to 
this  trend,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the  youngest  age 
group;  that  is,  in  children  under  18  years  of  age.  However,  in 
the  18  to  65  age  group,  the  state  suffered  a  population  loss  over 
the  1940-1950  decade.  Broadly  speaking,  these  trends  mean  that 
child  welfare  and  old  age  assistance  programs  stand  out  in  some- 
what sharper  significance  than  in  states  with  different  population 
distributions.  In  view  of  the  state's  population  structure.  Old  Age 
Assistance  is  likely  to  increase  its  claim  upon  the  public  dollar. 

In  Montana,  23  out  of  every  100  persons  over  the  age  of  65, 
are  on  the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls,  and  17  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  65  are  covered  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors' 
Insurance.  For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  23  persons  out  of 
every  100  over  the  age  of  65  are  covered  b}^  Old  Age  and  Sur- 
vivors' Insurance.  In  a  heavily  industrialized  eastern  state,  such 
as  Delaware,  only  6  persons  out  of  100  over  the  age  of  65  are  on 
Old  Age  Assistance,  while  26  out  of  every  100  persons  over  65  are 
covered  by  O.A.S.I.    In  the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  however,  where 


1  The  term  "Public  Assistance  Progrrams"  includes  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid 
to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the  Needy  Blind,  Aid  to  Permanently  and  Tot- 
ally Disabled,  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind,  Child  Welfare  Services, 
Foster  Home  Care  and  Silicosis  Payments. 
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O.A.S.I.  coverage  is  limited,  the  population  is  predominantly  rural 
and  agricultural;  the  tax-paying  public,  through  its  support  of  the 
Old  Age  Assistance  Program,  bears  a  much  heavier  direct  load 
than  is  true  in  those  states  where  wider  coverage  is  found  under 
the  employer-employee  supported  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  In- 
surance plan.  The  number  of  recipients  of  old-age  assistance  in 
Montana  is  not  much  higher  than  was  true  ten  years  ago,  al- 
though the  number  of  persons  in  the  eligible  age  group  has  in- 
creased over  forty  per  cent.  The  reason  is  that  the  general  econ- 
omic conditions  are  resulting  in  greater  employment  of  older 
workers.  If  economic  conditions  change  to  the  extent  that  there  is 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  total  number  of  persons  employed, 
aged  workers  may  be  among  the  first  separated  from  employment. 
This  will  bear  heavily  on  the  old-age  assistance  caseload.  As 
pointed  out,  Montana  is  not  in  line  with  the  national  downward 
old-age  assistance  caseload  trend,  since  the  number  of  aged  who 
are  covered  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors'  Insurance  and  labor- 
industry  retirement  plans,  is  relatively  small.  In  the  absence  of 
such  coverage,  whether  governmental  or  private,  the  expectation 
is  that  so  long  as  present  economic  conditions  obtain,  a  slight  up- 
ward trend  in  old-age  assistance  caseloads  can  be  expected.  How- 
ever, if  there  is  an  unfavorable  adjustment  in  economic  conditions, 
a  sharp  and  costly  upward  trend  will  probably  follow  as  a  quick 
by-product. 

B.     ADMINISTRATIVE     COMMENTS      AND      RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS: 

1.     The  Public  Welfare  Law: 

The  Montana  Public  Welfare  Act  was  passed  by  the  1937 
Legislative  Assembly.  The  Assembly,  in  the  basic  law,  made 
its  choice  as  to  what  kind  of  public  welfare  administrative 
structure  it  preferred.  Montana  has  a  state-supervised,  lo- 
cally-administered public  welfare  program.  A  number  of  other 
states  have  state-administered  programs,  in  which  the  counties 
and  other  local  units  of  government  play  a  relatively  small 
part.  No  flat  statement  can  be  arbitrarily  made  as  to  which 
system  is  superior;  which  system  is  enacted  depends  upon 
state  history,  tradition,  vitality  of  local  governments,  and 
other  factors.  In  choosing  the  state-supervised,  locally  ad- 
ministered program,  the  Assembly  was  acting  in  accordance 
with  constitutional  provisions,  tradition,  and  practice,  and  on 
balance,  it  is  believed  that  the  advantages  of  such  a  system 
outweight  the  disadvantages. 
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The  Public  Welfare  Law  itself,  however,  is  unnecessarily 
complex.  It  was  noted  that  a  number  of  other  states  have  done 
much  to  simplify  and  shorten  their  public  welfare  laws.  Am- 
ong the  laws  studied  of  various  states,  the  Alabama  and  Idaho 
laws  were  found  to  be  good  exainples  of  brevity,  conciseness 
and  simplicity.  Portions  of  the  Montana  law  are  obsolete, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and  poor  organization 
by  subject  matter.  Each  category  of  aid  is  set  out  in  a  sep- 
arate part  of  the  act,  followed  by  sections  on  administration, 
eligibility,  investigation,  rights  of  appeal  and  hearing,  amounts 
of  assistance,  review  provisions,  and  residence  requirements. 

The  law  under  which  a  division  of  government  operates  is 
of  first  importance,  since  the  objectives  are  set  out  around 
which  units  of  organization  must  be  developed.  Each  unit  of 
organization  characteristically  developes  supplementary  ad- 
ministrative rules  and  regulations.  When  the  law  itself  is 
unnecessary  long  and  complex,  the  administrative  guides 
for  procedure  thereunder  become  incredibly  involved.  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Public  Welfare  manuals,  in  length  and 
complexity,  reflect  the  act  under  which  they  are  developed. 

Comparison  with  the  revised  Alabama  law,  for  example, 
is  illustrative.  Categorical  and  administrative  definitions 
are  set  out  in  a  short  section,  but  such  definition  is  lacking 
in  Montana  law. 

Two  short  sections  of  Alabama  law  create  and  stipulate 
duties  for  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  where 
Montana  law  requires  two  long  sections,  and  then  intermingles 
the  duties  of  the  administrator  with  those  of  the  board.  Ala- 
bama requires  one  section  on  allocation  of  funds  where  Mon- 
tana law  sets  out  two  sections.  Their  law  devotes  one  section 
to  composition  of  county  boards  and  terms  of  office  where 
Montana  law  requires  four  sections.  Alabama  law  relative 
to  appropriations  for  relief  requires  one  section,  where  Mon- 
tana law  requires  five.  In  stipulating  to  whom  public  assis- 
tance shall  be  paid,  Alabama  has  a  one-section  statement, 
where  Montana  has  four.  "Applications  for  Assistance;  In- 
vestigation; Determination  of  Eligibility;  and  Amount  of  As- 
sistance" are  combined  in  one  section  of  the  Alabama  law, 
where  24  sections  are  set  out  under  Montana  law.  Alabama 
sets  out  the  appeal  rights  of  persons  applying  for  or  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  in  one  section,  where  Montana  law  uses 
six  sections  of  varying  length. 
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a.     Recommendation: 

That  a  new  public  welfare  law  be  enacted  but  only 
upon  further  study,  deleting  obsolete  portions  of  existing 
law,  setting  out  definitions  of  terms  used,  and  combining 
sections  dealing  with  payment  of  public  assistance,  ap- 
plications therefor,  investigations,  determinations  of  eli- 
gibility and  amounts  of  assistance,  to  the  end  that  the 
public  welfare  law  shall  be  brief  and  clear,  and  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  simplified. 

2.  The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare: 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  consists  of  five  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  They  are  appointed  on  the  basis  of  a  broad 
experience  and  interest  in  civic  affairs  and  matters  of  public 
welfare,  without  regard  to  political  affiliation,  for  terms  of 
three  years. 

The  Commission  believes  the  Board  of  Public  Welfare 
should  be  strengthened  by  clarifying  and  extending  its  powers, 
which  further  recommendations  seek  to  do;  its  membership 
should  not  be  confined  to  individuals  whose  only  interests  in 
government  lie  in  the  field  of  public  welfare;  the  board  should 
be  strengthened  by  bi-partisan  appointment  to  it;  longer  terms 
are  desirable,  and  as  an  Important  governmental  board,  ma- 
jority membership  terms  should  coincide  with  the  guberna- 
torial term,  with  holdover  members  providing  continuity  of 
experience. 

a.     Recommendation: 

Amend  Section  71-202,  RCM  1947,  to  provide  that  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Welfare  shall  consist  of  five  mem- 
bers, appointed  for  four-year  terms  with  three  terms  co- 
inciding with  that  of  the  Governor,  and  the  other  two 
terms  expiring  during  the  next  regular  session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly,  with  no  more  than  three  members 
to  be  from  one  political  party,  and  with  confirmation  re- 
quired by  the  senate.* 

3.  Personnel  Administration: 

In  the  last  analysis,  no  program,  whether  private  or  gov- 
ernmental, is  better  than  the  people  who  carry  it  out.  The 
need  for  competent  personnel  is  especially  important  in  public 
welfare  work,  which  consists  of  the  complex  attempt  to  de- 


*Legislation  being  drafted. 
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termine  needs  of  individuals,  and  in  attempting  to  provide 
for  those  needs,  which  are  not  financial,  but  are  also  rehabil- 
atory. 

In  public  welfare  personnel  administration,  the  federal 
government  requires  that  personnel  standards  be  maintained 
on  a  merit  basis  where  administration  of  federal  categories 
is  involved.  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in  consula- 
tion  with  a  Joint  Merit  System  Council,  is  required  to  pre- 
scribe and  maintain  minimum  standards  for  positions  in  state 
and  local  welfare  departments.  The  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners, serving  ex-officio  as  the  County  Welfare  Board, 
has  general  budgetary  control  over  positions  and  salaries. 

a.     Qualifications: 

Minimum  qualifications  for  a  beginning  social  worker 
include  two  years  of  college,  or  a  combination  of  educa- 
tion and  experience. 

There  is  scant  information  available  setting  out  what 
constitutes  the  qualities  and  qualifications  necessary  for 
good  case  work.  In  a  program  which  follows  close  behind 
education  and  highways  as  a  major  function  of  government 
involving  millions  of  dollars  yearly,  and  large  numbers 
of  people,  the  qualifications  of  those  working  in  this  field 
should  be  carefully  examined.  The  case  reading,  which  the 
public  welfare  task  force  did,  indicates  that  inadequate 
work  is  being  done  in  some  instances. 

It  is  difficult  to  judge  job  performance  and  its  re- 
lation to  qualification  of  personnel,  and  little  seems  to 
have  been  done  in  this  regard  in  relation  to  public  wel- 
fare case  work.  Studies  should  be  made  to  indicate  if 
workers  of  given  qualifications  do  a  better  job  than  those 
with  other  qualifications. 

A  1951  Federal  Security  Agency  publication  shows 
for  social  work  employees  working  primarily  on  public 
assistance,  Montana  is  below  the  national  average  in  per- 
centage of  employees  who  have  had  graduate  training  of 
any  kind."  However  32.8  per  cent  of  Montana  social- 
work  employees  in  public  assistance  work  hold  A.B.  de- 
grees, against  the  national  percentages  of  26.7.  As  far  as 
experience   is   concerned,   at   the   time   of  this   study,   the 


*  Survey  of  Salaries  and  Working   Conditions   in   Social  Work  Positions,   1950, 
Federal    Security    Agency,    Social    Security    Administration    Bureau    of    Public 
Assistance  and  Children's  Bureau,  dated  April  30,  1951. 
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largest  percentage  of  social-work  employees  in  Montana 
had  between  one  and  less  than  five  years  of  experience. 
This  study  indicated  that  so  far  as  experience  of  10  years 
or  more  was  concerned,  the  percentage  of  social-work 
employees  in  Montana  was  lower  than  the  national  aver- 
age. 

When  the  amount  of  graduate  social-work  study  was 
considered,  only  6  per  cent  of  social-work  employees  in 
Montana  were  shown  as  having  had  such  advanced  train- 
ing. Only  in  Arkansas,  Kentucky  and  Texas  did  social 
workers  rank  lower  in  this  respect. 

b.     Training: 

The  task  force  reported  to  the  Commission  that  train- 
ing could  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effectiveness 
of  the  public  welfare  program,  but  the  evidence  does  not 
indicate  that  it  does  have.  It  appeared  to  the  group  that 
most  employees  had  little  previous  experience  in  this  work, 
and  oftentimes  little  other  work  experience. 

District  meetings  are  sometimes  held,  in  which  district 
supervisors,  county  supervisors,,  and  caseworkers,  together 
with  outsiders,  participate,  but  the  task  force  reported 
doubt  that  some  of  these  meetings  were  geared  to  urgent 
needs  of  the  department.  The  task  force  told  the  Com- 
mission that  too  many  workers  are  put  out  "on  their  own" 
before  they  are  capable  of  making  the  judgements  neces- 
sary to  proper  protection  of  the  public  welfare  program. 

In  this  connection,  training  of  and  with  boards  of 
county  commissioners  is  important.  These  officials  are 
the  top  local  authorities  in  public  welfare  administration. 
They  determine  local  policy,  either  by  express  stipula- 
tion, or  through  default  by  failure  to  act.  Having  de- 
termined local  policy,  it  is  their  responsibility  to  follow 
through  to  make  sure  such  policy  is  properly  applied  and 
they  should  continually  appraise  the  value  of  their  county 
public  welfare  programs.  There  are  two  major  areas  of 
training  which  the  task  force  reported  are  called  for  in  this 
connection.  Boards  of  county  commissioners  in  some  in- 
stances need  more  familiarity  with  the  public  welfare 
program,  which  means  better  knowledge  of  how  the  pro- 
gram is  established  in  rule  and  regulation,  and  the  pro- 
cesses necessary  in  carrying  it  out.    The  second  area  need- 
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ing  attention,  in  which  boards  of  county  commissioners 
have  primary  responsibility,  is  closer  local  supervision 
and  control  of  the  program. 

This  would  be  training  of  a  more  informal  type  than 
is  used  for  subordinate  employees,  but  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  state  consultative  services  and  top  local  au- 
thority is  important.  The  general  relationship  between 
state  supervisory  personnel  and  the  county  boards  is  not 
what  it  could  be.  Boards  of  county  commissioners,  in 
some  instances,  are  antagonistic  to  state  personnel,  and 
the  reverse  is  also  true.  As  a  result,  state  personnel  may 
tend  to  by-pass  the  commissioners  and  work  primarily 
with  the  county  welfare  employee.  As  this  practice  be- 
comes more  pronounced,  commissioners  lose  interest  in 
and  touch  with  the  program. 

The  problem  of  training  the  public  assistance  case- 
workers and  supervisors  in  Montana  is  not  one  easily  an- 
swered. However,  present  piecemeal  training  needs  to  be 
supplemented  by  strong  effort  toward  organized  group 
training.  One  possibility  might  be  increased  state  help 
to  local  supervisors  in  outlining  training  material.  While 
this  could  be  done  cheaply  and  ought  to  be  tried,  it  does 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  supervisor  who  has  many 
other  responsibilities,  or  limited  training  capacities. 

Another  possibility  is  providing  substitutes  while  local 
workers  take  courses  in  schools  of  social  work.  This  is 
done  to  some  extent  in  the  child  welfare  division  under 
the  federal  child  welfare  training  program.  However, 
the  high  turnover  and  much  larger  number  of  public  as- 
sistance workers  would  require  a  larger  scale  program, 
and  correspondingly  larger  expenditure  of  public  funds. 
Some  people  seriously  question  the  applicability  of  the 
training  given  in  schools  of  social  work,  so  far  as  public 
welfare  aspects  are  concerned.  Further,  it  is  often  true 
that  a  person  who  does  receive  advanced  training  leaves 
public  welfare  work  because  of  higher  salary  and  other 
inducement  available  elsewhere.  The  Commission  noted 
with  approval,  however,  the  training  offered  caseworkers 
and  supervisors  at  the  Montana  State  University  School 
of  Social  Work  in  the  summer  of  1952,  and  recommends  an 
extension  of  this  activity,  in  order  that  maximum  benefits 
may  be  derived  from  the  instruction  available  there.     It 
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appeared  that  emphasis  was  given  during  these  training 
sessions  to  several  major  weaknesses  of  the  public  welfare 
program  exisiting  at  present.  Such  training,  under  pro- 
per auspices,  is  an  investment  which  will  pay  off  in  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  public  welfare  administration. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  an  effective  on-the-job 
training  program  carried  on  within  the  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  The  task  force  reported  frequent  con- 
ferences, staff  meetings  and  discussion,  but  was  in  doubt 
as  to  the  practical  substance  of  such  activities.  In-service 
training  programs  should  be  directed  at  weaknesses,  in 
order  of  their  priority.  State  and  local  welfare  depart- 
ment personnel  should  be  aware  of  what  these  weaknesses 
are.  Training  meetings  should  serve  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing and  not  merely  become  an  end  in  themselves.  More 
written  instruction  and  less  discussion  would  probably 
be  more  valuable.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  material  con- 
cerning the  conduct  of  in-service  training,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  public  welfare  field,  which  could  be  applied. 

Federal  officials  who  bear  responsibility  for  the  public 
assistance  program  were  critical  of  the  lack  of  training 
found  among  Montana's  public  welfare  employees,  al- 
though pointing  out  that  the  situation  was  not  peculiar  to 
this  state.  They  claimed  that  much  of  the  criticism  that 
is  directed  at  the  public  welfare  program  arises  from  poor 
training  on  the  part  of  personnel  carrying  out  the  program. 
They  remarked  that  an  in-service  training  program  worthy 
of  the  name  was  lacking  in  the  state  public  welfare  service. 
Local  welfare  workers  know  little  of  nutrition  and  home 
management,  in  which  fields  many  of  the  public  assis- 
tance recipients  badly  need  help.  It  was  the  feeling  of 
this  group  that  the  School  of  Social  Work  at  Montana 
State  University  offered  real  possibilities  of  help  in  the 
field  of  public  welfare  administration. 

c.    Caseloads: 

In  March,  1952,  the  average  number  of  cases  per  case- 
worker throughout  the  state  was  177.  "Cases"  include 
Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Dependent  Children,  Aid  to  the 
Needy  Blind,  Aid  to  the  Partially  and  Totally  Disabled, 
General  Relief,  Aid  to  Silicotics  and  Child  Welfare  Services. 
In  some  counties,  caseworkers  were  extremely  high  case- 
loads.    In  Blaine  County,   one  worker  was  carrying   379 
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cases;  in  Hill  County,  one  worker  was  carrying  343  cases; 
in  Madison  County,  one  worker  was  carrying  319  cases; 
in  the  Powell-Granite  County  Welfare  Department,  one 
worker  was  carrying  285  cases;  in  Beaverhead,  258  cases; 
in  the  Carter-Fallon  County  Welfare  Department,  one 
worker  was  carrying  234  cases;  in  Phillips  County,  243 
cases;  in  Roosevelt  and  the  Rosebud-Treasure  County 
Welfare  Departments,  one  worker  was  carrying  210  cases; 
in  Gallatin  County,  the  average  was  216  cases  per  worker; 
and  in  Lake  County,  231  cases  per  worker. 

There  is  evidently  a  relationship  between  size  of  the 
caseload  and  caseworker  performance  in  establishing  eligi- 
bility. Size  of  the  caseload  is  apparently  an  important 
factor,  although  it  would  be  probably  assuming  too  much 
to  claim  that  low  caseloads  per  caseworker  are  a  complete 
solution  to  problems  of  effective  operation. 

Writers  in  this  field  say  there  is  no  optimum  size  for 
caseloads.  The  worker's  knov/ledge  of  the  job,  ability  to 
organize  the  work,  physical  condition,  and  other  factors 
are  important.  Fifty  cases  might  be  too  much  for  an  in- 
experienced and  untrained  worker,  while  a  competent 
and  experienced  person  might  handle  many  more. 
Measured  by  any  reasonable  standards,  average  case- 
loads in  Montana  counties  are  exceptionally  high.  Careful 
studies  in  other  states  have  demonstrated  that  decreases 
in  average  caseloads  per  caseworker  result  in  decreases 
in  total  amounts  spent  for  public  assistance.  This  has  been 
achieved  mainly  through  two  devices: 

1.  More  careful  determination  of  eligibility. 

2.  Reduction  in  the  average  length  of  time  for  which 

individual  cases  remain  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls. 

The  Commission  and  task  force  are  not  satisfied  that  in- 
vestigation and  review  are  adequate,  and  this  condition 
stems  in  part  from  the  high  caseload  per  worker.  If  econ- 
omical administration  of  the  public  assistance  program  is 
to  be  achieved,  the  average  caseload  per  worker  should 
be  brought  down. 

Geography  is  important  in  the  size  of  the  caseload. 
In  an  urban  area  where  transportation  is  convenient  and 
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recipients  and  applicants  are  concentrated,  a  worker  can 
be  expected  to  carry  heavier  loads.  In  Montana,  however, 
this  situation  is  reversed.  Areas  covered  are  rural,  for  the 
most  part,  which  means  that  each  case  requires  more 
worker  time.  Added  to  that,  is  the  fact  that  the  case- 
worker is  not  within  urban  range  of  private  agencies 
which  can  be  of  assistance.  This  geographical  condition, 
plus  the  high  caseload  per  worker,  means  that  careful 
attention  to  cases  by  the  worker  is  spread  so  thin  that  it 
represents  a  serious  danger  to  the  effective  administration 
of  the  public  assistance  program. 

d.  Case  Records: 

The  Commission's  task  force  studied  a  number  of  case 
records  from  various  counties  of  the  state.  Recording 
and  form  keeping  required  by  the  department  undoubtedly 
influence  the  size  of  the  caseload  that  can  be  properly 
carried.  Some  case  records  are  incredibly  bulky,  and 
require  long  search  to  locate  pertinent  facts.  The  results 
of  reviews  made  of  applicants'  status  are  stated  in  narra- 
tice  form,  and  in  consequence,  each  review  adds  substan- 
tial bulk  to  an  already  bulky  document.  In  many  in-, 
stances,  reviews,  while  wordy,  are  of  little  practical  sub- 
stance since  they  become  a  restatement  of  conditions 
previously  alleged  to  obtain.  The  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  should  direct  attention  to  the  possibility 
of  devising  a  form,  or  check-list,  for  pertinent  information 
which  would  be  more  manageable  than  the  present  review 
system,  and  yet  focus  clearly  emphasis  on  those  factors 
surrounding,  continued  eligibility,  or  lack  of  it. 

e.  Turnover: 

Turnover  is  a  serious  problem  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare.  Federal  officials  expressed  their 
concern  in  this  matter,  stating  that  in  one  particular 
year,  the  department  experienced  a  48  per  cent  turnover 
in  personnel  High  turnover  rates  mean  that  experienced 
casworkers  are  not  being  held,  and  that  younger  workers 
are  not  remaining  long  enough  to  accumulate  experience. 
Both  these  conditions  are  costly  to  the  program. 
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f.     Recommendations    on    Personnel    Adminstration: 

1.  Develop  a  strengthened  program  of  in-service  train- 
ing, aimed  at  weaknesses  in  the  public  assistance 
program. 

2.  Support  and  extend  a  program  of  educational  leaves 
for  promising  workers,  but  without  monetary  as- 
sistance. 

3.  Work  toward  a  closer  relationship  between  state 
welfare  department  supervisory  personnel  and 
boards  of  county   commissioners. 

4.  Boards  of  county  commissioners  need  to  extend 
their  supervision  and  control  over  the  county  public 
welfare  programs. 

5.  In  many  counties,  caseloads  per  worker  are  un- 
reasonably high.  Where  this  condition  exists,  the 
ratio  should  be  substantially  reduced. 

6.  Case  history  recording  is  cumbersome  and  the  value 
of  such  recording  is  not  equivalent  to  the  effort 
required.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
should  devise  a  shorter,  simpler,  and  more  pertinent 
system  of  case  history  recording. 

4.     The  County  Commissioners  as  the  County  Board  of  Welfare: 

Montana  law  specifies  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners 
shall  be,  in  an  ex-officio  capacity,  the  County  Welfare  Board. 
County  commissioners  have  considerable  authority  over  the 
public  assistance  program  by  virtue  of  this  role.  They  are 
charged  with  reviewing  the  determination  of  eligibility  and 
amount  of  payment  to  individuals  made  by  the  staff  of  the 
county  department.  They  are  also  responsible  for  establishing 
local  policies  and  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  govern  the  county  department  and  local  administration  of 
public  welfare  activities,  except  that  such  policies,  rules  and 
regulations  must  be  in  conformity  with  general  policies,  rules 
and  regulations  established  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

The  public  assistance  program  comprises  an  area  of 
government  which  is  very  susceptible  to  political  pressures. 
In  some  of  the  case  reading  which  the  Commission's  task 
force  did,  it  was  apparent  that  heavy  pressures  were  applied 
against  county  commissioners  to  bring  and  keep  applicants 
on  the  welfare  rolls.     Some  of  these  pressures  were  not  sue- 
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cessfully  resisted.  The  result  is  the  presence  of  recipients  on 
the  rolls  whose  claim  to  public  assistance  was  not  established. 
Many  county,  commissioners,  the  task  force  reported,  re- 
gard the  public  welfare  program  as  a  headache.  They  com- 
plain that  they  are  by-passed  because  county  welfare  em- 
ployees look  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for 
advice  and  guidance.  Some  county  commissioners  report  that 
the  commissioner  function  has  deteriorated  into  a  "rubber 
stamping"  of  decisions  made  by  welfare  workers.  Some 
county  commissioners  were  caustic  in  their  comments  about 
"fair  hearings."  The  "fair  hearings"  requirement  stems  from 
federal  law,  and  the  implementing  Montana  statute  pro- 
vides: 

"71-223.  Right  to  Appeal:  If  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  act  is  not  acted  upon  by  the 
county  welfare  board  promptly  or  if  a  decision  is 
made  with  which  the  applicant  or  recipient  is  not 
satisfied,  he  may  appeal  to  the  state  department  for 
a  fair  hearing.  The  state  department  shall,  upon 
receipt  of  such  an  appeal,  give  the  applicant  or  re- 
cipient prompt  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  fair 
hearing.  The  state  department  shall  prescribe  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  appeals  shall  be  made  and 
shall  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
for  prompt  holding  of  fair  hearings  .  .  .  .  " 

Records  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  show 
that  over  the  period  July  1,  1944 — June  15,  1952,  thirty- 
seven  "fair  hearings"  have  been  held.  In  twenty-three  of  these 
instances,  the  county  board  of  welfare  of  the  county  con- 
cerned was  sustained  in  its  action,  and  was  reversed  fourteen 
times.  The  largest  number  of  "fair  hearings"  during  the 
period  arose  from  Missoula  County,  in  which  the  County 
Board  of  Welfare  was  sustained  five  times  and  reversed  three 
times.  Over  this  same  eight-year  period,  three  "fair  hearings" 
were  held  concerning  Powder  River  County  cases,  and  the 
County  Board  of  Welfare  was  reversed  all  three  times.  How- 
ever, most  counties  during  this  period  had  no  "fair  hearing" 
cases.  Only  19  out  of  the  56  counties  had  cases  which  went 
to  the  "fair  hearing"  stage,  and  most  of  these  were  single 
cases  in  which  the  action  of  the  County  Welfare  Board  was 
sustained.  It  does  not  appear  from  the  record  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  being  reversed  in  a  "fair  hearing"  is  one  which 
would  deter  commissioners  from  their  duties  in  this  field. 
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A  number  of  "fair  hearing"  cases  were  reviewed.  In  some 
instances,  in  which  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
had  reversed  the  County  Board  of  Welfare,  the  task  force  re- 
ported dissatisfaction  with  the  decision.  It  believed  the 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  too  hasty  in  its 
intervention  and  that  too  litle  attention  was  paid  to  the 
ability  of  relatives  to  support  the  applicant.  It  seemed  at 
times  that  the  desire  to  protect  what  were  considered  "rights" 
of  the  applicant  to  assistance  was  stronger  than  the  desire 
to  protect  public  funds.  The  "fair  hearing"  provision  is  not 
a  popular  one,  but  as  long  as  it  remains  law,  it  should  be  used 
with  utmost  caution  and  restraint  by  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
should  proceed  on  the  general  assumption  that  county  officials 
who  "are  on  the  ground"  have  a  better  grasp  of  community 
conditions  than  do  officials  who  are  remote  from  the  scene. 

The  role  of  the  county  board  of  welfare  is  vital  to  the 
whole  public  assistance  program.  The  county  board  deter- 
mines standards  of  adequacy  of  public  assistance  grants  be- 
yond state  minimum  requirements,  and  it  thus  determines,  in 
large  part,  the  level  of  the  entire  public  assistance  program, 
which  means  it  is  a  key  factor  in  setting  total  public  assis- 
tance costs. 

a.     Recommendation: 

That  paragraph  2,  Section  71-204,  RCM  1947,  be  am- 
ended to  provide  that  the  establishment  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  exercise  of  administrative  and  executive 
authority  undertaken  by  the  state  administrator  shall  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Welfare.* 

Section  71-223,  RCM  1947,  is  t«  be  amended  to  provide 
that  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  shall  be  the 
agency  which  hears  and  determines  appeals.  The  State 
Board  of  Public  Welfare  may  also,  upon  its  own  motion, 
review  any  decision  of  the  County  department  and  may 
consider  any  application  upon  which  a  decision  has  not 
been  made  by  the  County  department  within  a  reasonable 
time.* 


*Legnslation  being  drafted. 
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C.     POLICY  COMMENTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS: 

1.     Relative  Support: 

Throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  much  of  the  criticism 
leveled  against  public  welfare  departments  is  based  on  concern 
for  the  protection  of  public  funds,  and  a  feeling  that  welfare 
departments  are  not  organized  to  guard  against  people  who  at- 
tempt to  obtain  relief  and  who  do  not  need  it,  particularly  with 
reference  to  the  presence  of  relatives  who  may  be  able  to  aid 
the  applicant. 

The  Commission  is  left  with  the  impression  that  resource 
investigation  by  local  welfare  workers  is  weak.  There  is  no 
definite  organization  of  treatment  of  resources.  There  is  no 
recording  of  parcels  of  property  and  insurance  policies.  There 
are  not  up-to-date  records  of  the  status  of  resources  in  each 
case.  Enough  cases  were  read  for  the  Commission  to  conclude 
that  there  must  be  others  which  are  doubtful  with  respect  to 
eligibility  for  aid. 

In  one-third  of  the  cases  which  were  read  and  discussed 
at  length,  the  conclusion  was  reached  that  there  was  inade- 
quate exploration  and  verification  of  resources,  and  the  re- 
source most  commonly  neglected  was  that  of  potential  relative 
support.  In  some  instances,  attempts  to  bring  relatives  into 
the  support  picture  were  half-hearted.  Form  letters  were 
sent  out,  which  might  or  might  not  be  answered.  If  they  were 
answered,  the  local  public  welfare  departments  seemed  to  as- 
sume that  was  evidence  in  itself  of  inability  of  relatives  to 
contribute.  When  a  relative  would  answer  an  inquiry,  his 
brief  written  statement  of  inability  to  support  was  the  evi- 
dence of  effort  made.  Some  welfare  department  letters  were 
worded  in  such  an  apologetic,  deferential  way  that  a  flat  re- 
fusal was  made  easy.  In  these  instances,  local  departments  of 
public  welfare  gave  relatives  the  impression  that  they  were 
sorry  to  be  bothering  them,  but  they  were  required  to  do 
so.  The  excuse  was  made  that  some  welfare  workers  did  not 
like  to  go  further  into  ability  of  relatives  to  support,  because 
it  might  destroy  a  good  relationship  between  an  applicant  and 
the  caseworker,  or  between  the  applicant  and  the  relatives  con- 
tacted. 

•  The  task  force  reported  that  the  problem  of  relative  sup- 
port is  one  of  concern  in  many  states.  Oregon  and  a  number  of 
other  states  are  endeavoring  to  meet  it  by  enactment  of  rather 
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stringent  relative  support  laws.  The  Minnesota  Efficiency  in 
Government  Commission,  for  example,  recommended  that 
relatives  be  made  responsible  for  full  amounts  of  assistance  or 
care  necessary  to  the  extent  of  their  ability  to  contribute.  Min- 
nesota's commission  further  recommended  that  categorical 
aids  should  be  denied  and  only  direct  relief  granted  where 
responsible  relatives,  which  were  to  be  defined  as  spouse, 
parent,  and  child,  having  the  ability,  fail  or  refuse  to  support 
or  refuse  to  co-operate  in  determining  their  ability  to  con- 
tribute. The  Minnesota  group  also  recommended  vigorous 
efforts  at  enforcement  and  recovery  be  instituted.  They 
favored  having  the  state  department  of  welfare  employ  a  few 
attorneys  to  prosecute  non-support,  abandonment  and  recovery 
cases  uniformly.  They  proposed  that  in  outlying  sections  of 
the  state,  the  department  of  welfare  should  designate  prac- 
ticing attorneys  which  the  county  welfare  boards  would  em- 
ploy to  prosecute  such  cases. 

a.     Recommendation: 

That  a  relative  support  law  be  enacted.-'' 

2.  Lien  and  Recovery: 

The  task  force  concluded  that  recovery  provisions  in  the 
Montana  Welfare  Act  are  inadequate,  in  that  such  provisions 
do  not  fully  meet  the  tests  of  adequacy  which  many  other 
states  require  of  old  age  recovery  acts.     Those  tests  include: 

a.  Prevention  of  the  situation  whereby  persons  dis- 

pose of  their  assets  by  transfer  to  their  children 
for  the  purpose  of  becoming  eligible  for  old  age 
assistance. 

b.  The    prevention    of    children's    profiting    as    heirs 
through  their  failure  to  support  their  parents. 

c.  The    discouragement    of    persons    from    applying 

for  assistance  who  have  adequate  resources. 

1.     Recommendation: 

As  a  safeguard  for  the  expenditure  of  public  funds, 
that  a  lien  and  recovery  law  be  enacted.* 

3.  Disclosure    of    Information    Regarding    Public    Assistance 
Applicants  or  Recipients: 

One  of  the  most  controversial  aspects  of  the  public  as- 
sistance program  centers  around  a  requirement,  stemming  from 
federal  law,  reading  in  part  as  follows: 
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"Section  71-204,  RCM  1947.  Authority  of  Board 
— Disclosures  of  certain  information  forbidden  .... 
The  use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning  ap- 
plicants or  recipients  of  public  assistance  for  purposes 
not  directly  connected  with  the  administration  of  such 
assistance,  shall  be  unlawful,  and  shall  constitute  a 
misdemeanor.  The  State  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare shall  adopt  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
to  give  effect  to  this  provision." 

Opponents  of  this  requirement  claim  that  it  throws  a  cloak 
of  administrative  secrecy  over  the  whole  public  assistance  pro- 
gram, shielding  maladministration  and  mistakes  of  judgement  in 
some  instances,  as  well  as  effectively  barring  the  public,  which 
suports  the  program,  from  a  through  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  problems  involved,  so  that  the  net  effect  is  to 
weaken  the  public  welfare  administration  with  those  whose  sup- 
port it  must  have.  Opponents  likewise  claim  that  the  whole 
principle  of  secrecy  is  repugnant  to  democratic  government,  which 
has  as  its  great  claim  to  strength  the  opportunity  afforded  citi- 
zens to  review  the  operations  of  that  government,  and  thus  hold 
to  accountability  those  who  have  been  entrusted  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  administration. 

Supporters  of  this  stipulation  point  out  that  the  federal  con- 
gress amended  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  because  flagrant 
political  use  was  made  of  public  assistance  rolls.  However,  the 
federal  congress,  speaking  through  the  so-called  Jenner  Act,  made 
it  possible,  in  1951,  for  states  to  make  public  assistance  rolls  a 
matter  of  public  record,  if  such  was  the  desire  of  the  various 
states. 

The  executive  director  of  the  American  Public  Welfare  As- 
sociation pointed  out  that  making  such  rolls  a  matter  of  public 
record  had  neither  the  injurious  effect  that  supporters  of  the 
secrecy  provision  had  claimed  it  would,  nor  has  it  reduced  public 
welfare  rolls,  and  expenditures,  as  some  enthusiastic  opponents 
of  the  secrecy  provision  had  predicted.  The  director  of  the  Public 
Welfare  Association  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  particular 
widespread  interest  in  the  welfare  rolls,  and  that  individuals  and 
associations  who  inspected  them  occasionally  had  done  so  when 
the  stricture  was  in  effect.  Recipients  were  reported  as  quite 
interested  in  the  amounts  of  their  own  grants,  as  compared  to  the 
amounts  which  others  were  granted,  and  to  the  extent  of  protest 
generated  thereby,  administrative  complications  for  public  welfare 
departments  were  somewhat  added  to. 
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The  Commission  supports  the  proposition  that  public  assis- 
tance rolls,  as  representing  a  major  area  of  govermental  activity, 
should  be  a  matter  of  public  record,  with  restrictions  and  safe- 
guards imposed  against  misuse. 

a.    Recommendation: 

That  public  assistance  rolls  be  made  a  matter  of  public 
record  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  clerks  and  recorders  of 
the  several  counties,  with  certain  safeguards  against  publica- 
tion or  misuse  of  such  information.^ 

4.     Computation    of    State    and    County    Share    of    Non-Federal 
Amounts  to  be  Expended  for  Categorical  Assistance: 

The  Commission  studied  the  manner  in  which  the  state  and 
county  shares  of  non-federal  amounts  expended  for  categorical 
assistance  are  computed.  Categorical  assistance  means  assistance 
to  those  programs  which  the  federal  government  helps  support. 
The  formulae  for  computing  state  and  county  shares  of  non- 
federal assistance  are  unnecessarily  complex.  In  making  up  budget 
estimates  covering  some  twenty-one  thousand  public  assistance 
cases,  caseworkers  must  take  each  category  of  assistance  and 
compute  receipts  on  the  federal  matching  maximum.  In  the  in- 
stances of  old  age  assistance  and  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  the 
federal  matching  maximum  is  $55.  The  federal  government  con- 
tributes 4/5  of  the  first  $25,  and  V2  of  the  $30  balance,  up  to  $35. 
Then  of  the  $20  balance,  2/3  comes  from  the  state,and  1/3  from 
the  county.  In  the  case  of  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  the  federal  matching  maximum  is  $55.  The  federal 
government  contributes  4/5  of  the  first  $25,  and  V2  of  the  $30 
balance,  up  to  $35.  Over  $35,  '<3  comes  from  the  state,  and  Vz 
from  the  county.  In  the  aid  to  dependent  children  program, 
using  a  family  of  three,  two  children  and  one  eligible  relative 
for  illustrative  purposes,  the  federal  maximum  would  be  $81. 
4/5  of  the  first  $45  is  federal,  then  V2  of  the  next  $36  is  federal, 
up  to  a  total  of  $54  federal  money,  and  over  that  amount,  ?;?  is  state, 
and  Vi  is  county  money.  The  Commission  noted  that  for  the 
state  as  a  whole,  averaging  out  all  categorical  programs,  the  ratio 
of  state  and  county  contributions  is  about  72  per  cent  state,  and 
28  per  cent  county  money. 

a.     Recommendation: 

Exclusive  of  all  sums  of  money  contributed  by  the  gov- 
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ernment  of  the  United  States  for  general  assistance,  old-age 
assistance,  blind  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
aid  to  permanently  and  totally  disabled  and  for  expenses  of 
the  administration  of  such  assistance  and  aid,  the  State  of 
Montana  shall  contribute  75  per  cent  and  the  several  counties 
of  the  state,  from  funds  raised  by  taxes  provided  for  in  the 
Public  Welfare  Act,  shall  each  contribute  25  per  cent  of  all 
sums  required  to  be  expended  for  such  purposes  in  and  for 
such  respective  counties;  and  provided  further  that  the  ap- 
propriation for  grants  to  counties  to  suplement  county  poor 
funds,  to  be  apportioned  by  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  average  taxable  valua- 
tion per  capita,  with  county  population  as  shown  by  the  decen- 
nial census,  exclusive  of  Indians,  be  eliminated.* 

The  proposed  formula  will  not  radically  revise  amounts 
contributed  by  the  state  and  the  several  counties,  but  its  use 
will  free  caseworker  and  supervisor  time  for  closer  applica- 
tion to  major  aspects  of  the  public  welfare  program. 

The  appropriation  to  counties  on  a  basis  of  inverse  pro- 
portion to  average  taxable  valuation  per  capita  is  one  which 
is  not  justifiable.  There  is  little  correlation  between  low 
taxable  valuation  per  capita  and  need  for  additional  financing 
to  support  welfare  programs.  Some  counties  are  benefiting 
heavily  which  show  little  need,  judged  by  low  poor  fund 
levies,  for  such  an  unearned  gratuity  from  state  funds. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE 
The  Legislative  Assembly 

A.  In  state  government,  all  roads  lead  to  or  from  the  legis- 
lative assemblies.  They  are  the  legal  source  of  most  of  the  powers 
vested  in  the  other  branches  of  government.  They  .establish  of- 
fices and  bureaus.  They  are  the  final  authority  in  money  matters. 
They  create  and  modify  rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  They  are 
the  forum  for  the  debate  of  public  issues  and  for  the  hearing 
and  redress  of  grievances.  As  the  traditional  policy  body,  they 
pass  the  laws  by  which  citizens  live.  Reorganization  and  other 
interim  committees  in  other  states  have  stressed  again  and  again 
that  there  was  never  greater  need  than  now  for  a  strong,  inde- 
pendent legislature  to  determine  state  government  policy.  How- 
ever, events  of  the  past  generation,  marked  by  a  great  increase 
in  administrative  agencies,  multiplied  budgets,  and  intensified 
pressures  for  state  appropriations,  have  complicated  greatly  the 
problems  submitted  for  legislative  consideration,  and  with  each 
session,  the  work  load  grows  heavier. 

On  both  federal  and  state  level,  the  expansion  of  governmental 
functions,  accompanied  by  wide  grants  of  authority  to  adminis- 
trative agencies,  has  weakened  the  position  of  the  legislature, 
while  the  role  of  the  executive  branch  of  government  has  been 
greatly  strengthened,  largely  through  the  very  magnitude  of  its 
operations.  The  executive  branch  of  government  functions  on  a 
year-round  basis,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Montana 
contemplates  that  the  legislative  branch  be  composed  of  men  of 
affairs  who  will  devote  some  sixty  days  of  their  time  every  two 
years  in  the  interest  of  the  public  The  result  is  that  to  a  large 
extent,  the  legislature  loses  touch  with  changing  conditions  as 
those  conditions  give  rise  to  the  need  for  legislative  action.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  Montana  at  present,  where  the  state  seems 
to  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  steady  population  growth  and  ac- 
celerated economic  development. 

If  the  state  legislature  is  to  adequately  discharge  its  responsi- 
bilities to  the  people  of  the  state,  it  is  necessary  that  some 
interim  legislative  organization  be  familiar  with  the  operations 
and  problems  of  state  government.  Such  an  organization  can 
function  away  from  the  rush  and  tensions  of  a  session,  opening 
the  way  for  more  thorough  consideration,  screening,  and  testing 
of  various  proposals  in  advance  of  a  legislative  session,  and  by  so 
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doing  can  provide  for  informed  legislative  action  on  those  matters 
which  it  has  under  review. 

The  Reorganization  Commission  noted,  in  studying  this  pro- 
posal, that  legislative  councils  have  met  with  general  acceptance 
among  legislators  as  a  means  of  improving  legislative  planning 
and  leadership.  Since  the  first  council  was  established  in  Kansas 
in  1933,  the  idea  has  progressed  until  nearly  half  of  the  states 
have  now  adopted  the  council  idea  in  some  form.  These  states 
have  found  that  it  is  important  to  equip  the  legislature  with 
proper  tools  if  it  is  to  maintain  its  rightful  place  as  the  great 
policy  body  in  our  governmental  system  of  divided  powers.  With- 
out such  tools  or  aids,  the  legislature  will  probably  see  more  and 
more  of  its  functions  delegated  to  administrative  agencies  or 
bureaucratic  authorities. 

1.    Recommendation: 

That  there  be  created  a  permanent  legislative  council  to 

be  known  as  "The  Montana  Legislative  Council."* 

B.  In  addition  to  recommending  creation  of  the  Montana 
Legislative  Council,  the  Reorganization  Commission  proposes  the 
following  measures  for  legislative  procedure: 

1.  That  the  practice  of  legislative  sponsorship  of  em- 
ployees be  eliminated,  and  that  necessary  clerical  and  other 
help  be  employed  by  the  Senate  and  House  Employment 
committees,  as  a  measure  toward  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary employees. 

2.  That  a  25-day  limitation  be  imposed  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  bills. 

3.  That  notices  be  eliminated. 

4.  That  there  be  imposed  a  limitation  of  45  days  on  the 
transmission  of  bills  between  houses. 

5.  That  the  scheduling  of  hearings  on  appropriations  re- 
quests be  reorganized,  so  that  the  Senate  Finance  and  Claims, 
and  House  Appropriations  committees  may  study  requests  by 
major  functions  of  government. 

This  will  permit  review,  in  sequence,  of  all  agencies  func- 
tioning in  the  field  of  highways  and  public  works;  public  health 
and  welfare;  public  safety;  education;  natural  resources;  and 
agriculture,  livestock  and  dairying.  It  is  believed  such  arrange- 
ment will  give  the  legislature  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  the 
entire  activities,  program,  and  costs  involved  in  each  of  the  major 
governmental  functions. 
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